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CHRONICLE. 


RELAND—the affairs of which are, it is 
well known, totally neglected in the Im- 
perial Parliament—occupied both Houses on 
Friday week. In the House of Lords Lord Camperpowy, 
followed by Lord Lonponperry, in a capital slogging speech, 
which makes it only to be regretted that the late Viceroy 
speaks so seldom, succeeded, as Lord Capocan very truthfully 
remarked afterwards, in “at last drawing” Lord Spencer. 
A merciful man, however, might almost be sorry for the 
victim of Mr. O’Brren’s attentions in both kinds. Lord 
Spencer always (and no wonder) speaks about the Irish 
question like a man utterly disgusted with himself; but he 
has never been quite so naively forlorn as on this occasion, 
when he observed that the subject of his former accusation 
by those about the said O’Brien of connivance at nameless 
crime “ was very painful to him.” No doubt it was. But 
something more painful still awaited Lord Spencer, for 
he was patted on the back and generally championed by 
Lord Kimpertey. In the Commons the Irish votes con- 
tinued to be the subject of the idlest possible talk from 
Mr. Jouy Dition and others, and of some comparatively 
reasonable observations (duly acknowledged by Mr. BaLrour) 
from Mr. Parnett. It has been more than once suspected 
that the uncrowned King rather enjoys the contrast be- 
tween the bombast of his lieutenants and his own style. 


The House of Lords read the Western Australia Bill a 
second time on Monday, and passed the Inland Revenue 
Regulation Bill. In the Lower House some matters of 
interest, though little of importance, happened. The 
Opposition tried to mend their hand in the matter of the 
famous Ascot Cup “ dirty trick” by snatching a division on 
Mr. Ropertsoy’s preposterous proposal of a Committee of 
seventy-two members on the Scotch Police Bill during the 
garden party at Marlborough House; but they failed 
again, the Government securing a majority of eight. Mr. 
ConyBearRE had a division on his friend the statute of 
Epwarp III.; Mr. Batrour forced an apology—half abject, 
half grumbling—-from Messrs. Hearty and Dion, the 
latter indulging in the ingenious argument that, as he had 
not told the truth on this occasion, he must have told it on 
all others. Then Committee of Supply gave opportunity 
for important and valuable debates on advertisements in 
Nationalist papers, on Arklow Harbour, and so forth. 


In the House of Lords on 7'wesday the Heligoland 
Cession Bill was read a third time and passed, and the 
Directors’ Liability Bill, after having been very roughly 
criticized and rather apologetically defended, was read a 
second time, and referred to the Standing Committee. In 
the Lower House Mr. Smirn took Wednesdays, as was 
ex , despite the piteous cries of the private member 
refusing to be comforted for his Bills. The Irish votes 
then provided the usual opportunity for gabble, the chief 
ostensible subject being jury-packing, with a little more 
“shadowing” for change. Mr. Batrour made the Parnell- 
ites and their supporters in the press desperately angry by 
the exceedingly obvious, but provokingly conclusive, ob- 
servation that, so long as the right of challenge exists, and 
80 long as,.to the misfortune of any country, a considerable 
portion of its inhabitants cannot be trusted to return a 
verdict according to their oaths, what is called jury-packing, 
and is really the rescuing of juries from being packed, will 
have to go on. To stop it the gentlemen assassins have 
only got to commence ; as soon as they leave off giving 
verdicts in the teeth of evidence, the Government will leave 


In Parliament. 


off challenging. 
On Wednesday it may be said that nothing happened— 
except the passing of some Irish votes on which the | 


Nationalist members graciously contented themselves with 

wasting a day. 

On Thursday the House of Lords did some business with 
the London Gates Bill (which these monopolists read a 
second time), the Companies’ Winding-up Bill, and a 
motion of Lord Esner’s on the Administration of the 
Law, on which the Law Lords talked not unweightily. In 
the Commons Thursday was as Wednesday, and much more 
also. 

The Mia- It was, of course, hardly to be expected that 
Durham Mid-Durham, one of the most thoroughly 
Election. « Jabour ” constituencies in the country, strongly 

Radical, and already wedded to class representation, should 

return a Unionist of one kind, like Mr. Vane Tempest, 

against a unionist of another, like Mr. Joun Witson. The 
wisdom, however, of fighting always everywhere and with 
everybody was shown on Thursday, by the fact that the 

Tory candidate pulled down the Radical majority by nearly 

five hundred votes, as compared with 1885, when, too, the 

Irish vote must have been given against Mr. CrawrorD. 


The formation of a Ministry at the Cape by 
The Cape. Mr, Ceci, Ruopes is an interesting thing in 

its way. Mr. Ruopes is totally ignorant of 
home politics, as is shown by his dallying with Parnellism ; 
but he is a good Imperialist, and that is the only important 
matter in a Colonial Prime Minister. 

The Belgian House of Representatives last 

—- week adopted the Congo State Bill——In the 

middle of the week some disturbances were re- 
ported from Spain, and considerable writing and talking 
from France about French claims in Africa.——It a) 
unfortunately, that the agitators have succeeded in rekindling 
a good deal of excitement in Crete, while authentic intelli- 
gence has been obtained of the late serious riot in Erzeroum, 
where the Armenians were the aggressors, and, as might be 
expected, suffered severely ——-I t has been reported, though 
on by no means unquestionable authority, that matters 
between Great Britain and the United States, in 
of the Behring Sea difficulty, have almost reached the 
Reproof Valiant. The Presipent, it is said, has declined 
to consent to the very reasonable request that active mea- 
sures shall cease during discussion, and Lord Saissury 
has replied that, if one side uses force in aggression, the 
other will use it in defence. 


At the end of last week and the beginning of 
this Sir Witt1am Harcourt, with others, was 
copious in letters on the Government plans, 
which, it is surprising to hear, Sir WiLL1AM does not ap- 
prove. Yet despite his dropping into rhyme on the occasion 
and assuring the world that Mr. GLapstone (more surprising 
still) does not like these plans, an “ obstinate, i ulous, 
“ turnip-headed ” public may, perhaps, fail to be convinced 
that this is final or fatal. Sir Wri.1am, who seems to have 
been afflicted by a perfect Midsummer madness for stock 
quotations, gives the 7imes at full length Quicquid delirant. 
Here's Hoc /thacus velit to him !——There was a good deal 
of political ing on Wednesday. Sir Wiitiam Har- 
couRT, getting so desperately scholarly that Mr. Freeper, 
B.A., would not have a chance with him, talked, in weleom- 
ing Mr. Scunapnorst at the National Liberal Club, about 
the bronzed veterans of the Tenth Legion, and revealed, in 
true Trrvs Oates fashion, the secret of “a plaat,a damn- 
“able plaat” of the Lords against the Commons, with the 
traitorous assistance of the majority of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Mr. Batrour, unwearied by the Estimates, 
spoke brightly in the City. Sir Grorce TreveLyan, where 
the blue Western waves, slightly tinctured with China clay, - 
lap, at a little distance, the shores of St. Austell, recalled 
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the glorious, the distant memory of a time when he, Sir 
Georce, was Secretary of State for Scotland, and when, by 
a most remarkable coincidence, the best Act of Parliament 
ever passed for that country found its place on the statute 
book. On this same day a letter from Lord Grey appeared 
in the 7'imes regretting the postponement of the Tithes Bill. 
Many people will agree with Lord Grey. 


: Some pleasant stories turn on the shock pro- 
— duced on a man when he is suddenly confronted 
° "with his true image, either bodily or mental. 
The Peace Congress should have experienced some such 
shock when, on Wednesday last, a delightful member, with 
more of the courage of his convictions than the rest, pro- 
that “a law should be passed enforcing an interval 
“of six months after declaration of war.” Who was to 
“ pass” the “law”? and, still more, who was to “enforce ” 
it? Even the Peace Congress seems to have asked itself 
this, and declined to provide so much as a seconder for 
Baron Tomas bE Sv. Georces Armstronc. So the amend- 
ment of this truly bold Baron fell to the ground. It would 
be pardonable for an optimist to hope that some one may 
have been awakened by Baron Tuomas’ DE St. GEORGES 
ARMSTRONG to see Peace Congresses in their true light and 
have shaken their dust off his feet. 


Saturday last was a day of festivities. The 

Miscellaneous. Prince or Wa es opened the Bisley Rifle 
Range (which has been frequented with great 

satisfaction throughout the week), the Priycess firing the 
first shot ; Mr. Stantey and Miss Tennant, the former faint 
— pursuing, were married before a goodly company in 
estminster Abbey ; and the Cobden Club celebrated, 
with such jots of heart and hope as it could, the fact that 
an unkind world from China to Peru declines to follow 
Coppen. An unpleasant reminder of the nearness of 
civilization to barbarism was given on Tuesday last by 
the Salvation Army Féte at the Crystal Palace. The pro- 
ceedings of the “‘ Thornton Heath Desperadoes” and the 
“ Kensington Devil-drivers ” (Devil-worshippers would be 
a better title, if the statements of travellers may be be- 
lieved) remind the reader singularly of a corroboree.——We 
cannot pretend to regret that the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords has rejected the Central London Railway 
Bill. There might be something to be said for the once- 
talked of cross underground line from north to south, but 
there is no proof that one across the longer axis of the 
ellipse is wanted, The Whitworth Institute at Man- 
chester, which should be, if it is carried on as it has been 
begun, one of the best examples in England of a provincial 
Museum in the complete and original sense of that 
word, was opened on Thursday.——On the same day Mr. 
GLADsTONE spoke, not unpleasantly, on the education of 
women, putting in a plea for mothers (is it wicked to sug- 
gest that, if you can provide satisfactory wives, the mothers 
may, and will, take care of themselves!); and the regula- 
tion thunderstorm, with almost ludicrous regularity, com- 
aes the regulation, but long waited for, three days of an 

nglish summer. 


The weather prevented the Eton and Harrow 

Sport. match from being even begun on Friday week, 
and Saturday did not give time for the com- 

pletion of it. There was, however, a much better fight 
than wise people, on the rather rash and insufiicient ground 
that there were no old choices in the Eton eleven, had ex- 
pected. The Harrow captain, indeed, played remarkably 
well, but he was by no means well supported ; and, though 
the first innings put Harrow twenty-tive to the good, Eton, 
in the unfinished second, had made nearly a hundred clear 
of this disadvantage for three wickets. The most interest- 
ing cricket-match of the early part of: this week was that 
between the Australians and the Players at Sheffield, in 
which the latter were victorious by nine wickets. The 
Newmarket Second July Meeting provided capital weather 
and good sport, but no one particularly interesting race, on 
Tuesday the most noteworthy event being the success of 
Queen of the Fairies over Mephisto in the July Cup. On 
Wednesday the most interesting race was the new unnamed 
handicap with 1,000/. added, which brought out the large 
field of twenty-one runners, and was won by Prince 
Soitykorr’s Sheen. There was a dead heat for the Beau- 
fort Stakes between Pink Pearl and Swift. On Thursday the 
Prince or Wates’s Nandine won the Selling Stakes; Mr. 
Hovupswortn’s Orvieto (with 25 to 1 on) raced away with 
the once famous Chesterfield Stakes, reduced to a match 


that was no match ; and the Duke of Porriann’s St. Serf 
carried off the Midsummer Plate. 


The death of Sir Francis Seymour, who had 

Obituary. served with the greatest distinction through 
the Crimean War, and was Master of the 

Ceremonies to the QuEEN, was reported just too late for 
notice in last week’s Chronicle. Sir FRANcIs was a speci- 
ally trusted servant, both of Her Mavsesty and of the late 
Prince Consort, and the QuEEN had visited him at Ken- 
sington Palace a very short time before his death. 
General Fremont, the news of whose death reached England 
on Tuesday, though not an exceedingly old man, may seem to 
most readers to have belonged to the world beyond the flood. 
Little has been heard of him out of his own country since 
the Civil War, and his time of real notoriety was thirty-five 
years ago, when he was the Abolitioniss candidate for the 
Presidency ; and, earlier still, when, in a manner gallant 
but slightly filibusterous—the word deserves coining—he 
broke down the resistance of the Mexicans to the opening 
up of California. Professor PARKER was an anatomist of 
great skill and a good specimen of the older and better type 
of scientific man. Mr, Daviv Prcu, M.P., was a Welsh 
Gladstonian county member somewhat too good for his 


company. 
We may note among books a very handsome 
Books, &c. and well-illustrated volume on a subject which, 
after being long neglected, has of late attracted 
considerable attention, M. James Friuis’s Principes de 
Dressage et d Equitation (Paris: Marron et FLAMMARION) ; 
also Professor Dicey’s invaluable Zhe [Parnellite] Verdict 
(CAssELL). Miss Apa Renan has during the week been 
winning fresh praises in the most charming and not the 
least difficult character on the English stage, Rosatiyp. It 
is unlucky that Mr. Daty’s company, to whose merits we 
do justice—not for the first time—elsewhere, do not know 


‘how to pronounce that most delightful name. 


THE POSTMEN’S STRIKE. 


Mec the best introduction to a study of the late 
abortive Postmen’s strike is the delicious letter 
which Mr. Gzorce Suipron composed on the 14th of this 
month, and sent round to the papers. Ina way it may be 
said to sum up the whole fiasco, and it has a distinct general 
value as a revelation of the Trades’-Union spirit and point 
of view. The riotous postmen who had been most wisely 
dismissed for importing the methods of the Dockers into 
the very buildings of the Post Office had discovered that 
the authority they had attacked was not at all afraid of 
them. On the contrary, it sent them packing, and was 
about to make a demand that the clothes it had supplied as 
a loan should be returned. Their livery was, in fact, to be 
pulled over their heads. This discovery had an instantly 
sobering effect. The intoxication produced by the eloquence 
of Mr. Manon was driven out by cold terror. The late 
bully became, as his nature is when he is pulled up 
short, the cringing penitent, and the heroes who were 
going to drive the country mad sent Mr. Raikes an 
abject appeal for mercy. This document Mr. Smiproy 
read, and his gorge rose. ‘ Within,” he remarked with 
disgust, “the space of a few lines these words occur, 
“ ‘deeply regretting,’ ‘past indiscretions,’ ‘humbly beg,’ 
“praying you,’ ‘respectfully beg,’ ‘admit that we should 
“have known better,’ ‘beg to state,’ ‘we are all agreed 
“*to meet the wishes of the PosTmMAsTeR-GENERAL by 
“ «withdrawing and to have no further connexion with 
“¢the Postmen’s Union, and only regret we ever had any,’ 
“ «deeply apologizing,’ ‘think favourably of this humble 
* «petition, ‘your humble servants,’ &c.” Is this, cries 
Mr. Sxrpton, is this the noble British workman? Is it 
thus that he addresses his fellow-man? Never. “ If the 
“ postmen in question believe they have committed an 
“ error, and desire to express their regret as workmen, it is 
“ their business, not mine.” (So we should have supposed, 
by the way.) ‘ But let them do so in manly and becoming 
“terms, and not in language revolting to the national 
“ conscience, for exercising the right conferred upon them 
“by the law of the land.” Mr. Suipron cannot believe 
that the postmen had anything to do with this surrender 
at discretion. ‘“ If it were, it would be an insult to the 
“ working population of the kingdom.” With a command 
of Biblical illustration worthy ot Mr. Caryr, he opines that 
“the hands are the han‘s of Esav, but the voice is the 
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“ voice of Jacos.” He ends by prophesying that, if this 
appeal for mercy is listened to, the vengeance of the Gods 
and the Trade-Unions will overtake, not only Mr. Raikes, 
but many other persons and things not specified. 

The letter from which these fair and copious quotations 
are taken abounds, as will be seen, in texts for profitable 
dliscourse on the late would-be strike. Note, for instance, 
how calmly Mr. Sarton asserts that the dismissed men 
had only exercised “the right conferred upon them by the 
“ law of the land.” What they gained dismissal for was 
a sudden refusal to work—a refusal without legal notice 
—and a disgraceful assault on fellow-workmen. We 
may conclude, therefore, that Mr. Surpron, speaking as 
“one holding office in relation to the great trades 
“ organizations of the metropolis, and also the United 
“ Kingdom,” is of opinion that the law has conferred on 
workmen the right to break their contracts and to commit 
assault and battery. His belief would appear to be widely 
shared. Again, it is not uninteresting to note what Mr. 
Surpton, speaking as one having authority, thinks ought 
to be the style of the British workman. He ought not to 
confess he is in the wrong; but Mr. Suipton has not con- 
demned the language of Mr. Manon, who encouraged the 
mutineers last week by the good news that “the dock 
“labourers had promised that, if they saw any postmen 
“ delivering letters in the East End after Friday, they 
“would make short work of them.” Is this the voice as 
well as the hands of Esau? Neither was Mr. Suipton 
moved to protest by the circular distributed by the Post- 
men’s Union, in which “ blacklegs,” “rats,” and “scabs ” 
were distinctly threatened with violence and persecution. 
This also was apparently the voice of Esau. The last 
paragraph of Mr. Suipron’s letter is distinctly comic. It 
is a scream of rage at the prospect that the repentant 
postmen who have discovered the impotence of the Union, 
and have rejected it, should be taken back. Mr. Surpton 
would prefer that Government should have nothing else to 
do than to fulfil the curses of the Trade-Unions. Whether 
the mutineers, or some of them, should be taken back is 
a question ; but there can be no doubt that Mr. Suipton 
has given the most valid reason we have seen yet why they 
should be pardoned. To show that revolt against a Union 
may help a man where submission to it has ruined him 
might possibly be a rary Shag oe doing. Before leaving this 
letter we may note that Mr. Surpron refuses to believe that 
the repentance of the postmen can be sincere because it 
must be extorted by fear of starvation. Now fear of starva- 
tion, and dislike of starvation wages, have continually been 
pleaded on Mr. Surproy’s side as excuses for the excesses of 
men on strike. We may conclude, therefore, that while fear 
of starvation is an excuse for breaking the law, it is no excuse 
for submission to authority. Weare surely not going too far, 
then, in asserting that Mr. Surpron’s letter is in spirit and in 
form, in every line and word, in what it says and what it 
takes for granted, a very valuable exposition of the morality 
and beliefs of the Trades-Unions. These are the morality 
and beliefs of persons who think they are entitled to extort 
whatever they wish by force, to break their contracts, to 
remove competitors by violence ; and to do all this, more- 
over, to an accompaniment of whines about the legality of 
their acts, and—Gop save the mark !—their dignity. A 
more practical confession of this faith has been made by 
fellow-Unionist, Mr. Manon. The succession 
of these a es of freedom is, by the way, very curious. 
Each of them seems to have his ame First itis Burns, 
then it is poor little Ben Titxerr, then it is Tom Many, 
then it is Somebody Wittiams, now it is Manon—all 
speechifying, swaggering, threatening, writing the one 
magazine article which is in them, occasionally illustrated 
by their noble portraits, drawing each his so many pounds 
a week and cab fares, for his devotion to the cause of the 
Eoople, and finally dropping back into obscurity. Mr. 

anon has run his course rather more swiftly than 
most, which is possibly a good sign. Still it seems 
to us a legitimate cause of irritation and an evidence of 
cowardice somewhere that,.while the dupes are punished, 
the prime mover in the whole disturbance should escape 
without even being called into question for his un- 
doubted incitements to breach of contract and to fraud. 
Is the community absolutely disarmed in the presence of 
the agitator who not only insolently threatens but auda- 
ciously attempts to injure it ? 


We use the word cowardice a little reluctantly, because 
Mr. Rarkes has shown—somewhat late, but still con 
vincingly—how profitable it is to possess a little spirit. 


He has been rewarded by instant and easy victory. Mr. 
Raikes deserves every praise for putting his foot reso- 
lutely down, and for refasing to listen to fussy self- 
advertising persons of the stamp of the Trades Council. 
As for the Baron Prorumo and his Committee of Con- 
ciliation, which was only mooted at Cannon Street to 
be instantly hooted out of the room, we take him to 
be a dry humourist, who had seen the uncalled-for and 
indecent proceedings of his Eminence Cardinal Mrs. 
Provupiz with disapproval, and proposed to show how 
easily they could be burlesqued. He did it very well. 
The choice of name for the part was a masterstroke. 
There is humour, too, though not of so broad a kind, 
in the deputation of well-spoken postmen who waited 
upon Mr. Raikes to make a temperate statement of 
grievances after the dismissal of the mutineers. It is a 
curious fact that moderation in the presentation of griev- 
ances commonly is displayed after authority has shown that 
it will not submit to dictation. Nothing could be more un- 
mannerly or more unwise than to jeer at the sincerity of 
the men who presented the statement of the case to y 
Raikes, We dare say they honestly said what they thought, 
and that it was not their fault if they did not say it sooner. 
Still, the facts remain that no steps were taken by the 
orderly majority of the postmen to check the disorderly 
minority, and that they did not even come forward as repre- 
sentatives of the body till the mutineers had been smashed. 
From this we conclude that, in all probability, they would 
not have come forward at all if the Postmaster-GENERAL 
had not made short work of Mr. Manon’s dupes. We 
do not know that they would have deserved to be 
severely condemned for remaining quiet. An authority 
which will not fight for itself does not deserve that its 
servants should fight for it. But their conduct does 
prove that when an authority fights it may be sure that 
the majority of men who have something to lose, and a 
just estimate of the value of safe bread-and-butter and a 
whole skin, will obey it, and will not help the mutineers. 
In that case the result is certain. The extraordinary 
thing is that a truth which is a matter of universal ex- 

rience should have to be learnt, not without surprise, 
in the year 1890 for the ten-thousandth time. 


THE HANGING COMMITTEE. 


— majority and minority Reports of the Hanging 
Committee cannot be said to provide exciting reading, 
but itis reading which isnot without interest. Little need 
be said on the party aspect of the debates and divisions, 
or on the fact that Mr. Guapsrone and his followers, after 
going into Committee with an ostensible determination to 
give the proposal an unbiassed hearing, conducted their 
opposition in a manner indicating that they had made up 
their minds immovably beforehand. This was to be 
expected as a move, or series of moves, in the ordinary 
— game, considering that Mr. Grapstonz, in a 

arliamentary career unparalleled for length and distinc- 
tion combined, has never once been able to resist party 
advantage, at whatever cost to personal consistency or 
national interest. As Tory, as Peelite, as Moderate Liberal, 
as what can be only called Gladstonian, his one idea of 
political play has been playing to win quocunque modo. 
And on this occasion it was the more to be expected that 
he would follow his usual practice, inasmuch as the question 
nominally at issue was an exceedingly debatable one, and 
men, without reference to their general political principles, 
might really and honestly come to different conclusions 
on it. 

The question between Bill or Standing Order seems to us 
of very small importance. The objection to the latter as 
unconstitutional is, indeed, characteristic and interesting, 
as coming from the man who, while turning the Constitu- 
tion upside down, and cutting and carving it at his pleasure 
and to suit his purposes, has always at intervals paid to it 
what Futke Grevituz, mixing up two ideas rather pictu- 
resquely, calls the sacrificés of a splitter of cummin seeds. 
But in itself it is the merest trifle. The main question— 
whether most good or most harm would be done by bang- 
ing up measures—is a really interesting one, and capable 
of furnishing the subject of much ingenious and some useful 
argument. We think with Mr. Griapstone that a not 
improbable result of the arrangement might be the perma- 
neat prolongation of the stages of any important measure 
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to two pram instead of one; but Mr. Guiapstone would 
most probably differ with us on the further question whether 
this would be an unmitigated evil. The less new legislation 
the better is gradually, we think, becoming the maxim of the 
most capable students of politics. On the other hand, the 
objection (characteristically developed by Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt on Wednesday) that the House of Lords, imita- 
ting and availing itself of the new privileges taken by 
the Commons, might forge a cunning instrument where- 
with to stop progress without incurring odium, seems 
to us childish. It is emphatically childish, or worse, thus 
to intimate distrust of an important element in the Con- 
stitution which Mr. Giapstone does not dare, or does 
not think it judicious, openly to attack. And Mr. 
Batrour’s Report is certainly wise in urging that con- 
stant and habitual use of the Closure is a great danger. 
Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck’s reminder to Mr. Baumann and 
other young Tories of the rod they are pickling for their 
own backs came appositely enough, and is well founded. 
And it has also to be observed that the frequent refusal 
of the Closure by a Chairman or Speaker who is natu- 
rally crotchety, secretly partial, or anxious to be osten- 
tatiously impartial, would as dangerously weaken the 
authority of the Leader of the House. But will Hanging 
Orders avoid this danger? We rather doubt it. Sir 
Wixiiam Harcourt will remember scores of Latin quota- 
tions bearing on the subject, and there is certainly too 
much likelihood of “ hanging up” becoming an opportunity 
for obstructives, a temptation to irresolute Governments, 
and an additional difficulty in the present sufficiently dif- 
ficult arrangement of a concise, workable, and workmanlike 
scheme of sessional business. Mr. Batrour, who is, as we 
all know, a tyrant, may, however, consistently urge the 
tyrant’s plea, and ask whether something must not be done, 
and indeed we are rather afraid that this is the practical 
conclusion of the whole matter. Exactly as the Land Act 
of 1881 necessitated continual tinkerings with itself, so the 
Procedure revolution of a few years ago necessitated ex- 
eae on the top of expedient from time to time. 

anging is, we think, better than incessant Closure ; 
without hanging or incessant Closure no work can be got 
out of such Houses of Commons as we have now, and are to 
all appearance likely to have. These are not comfortable 

but we fear they are true. 


A POLICY AND A WINDFALL. 


ORD NORTHAMPTON’S remarkable success in his 
action against the National Life Assurance Company 
shows that a father may sometimes profit by the extrava- 
gance of his son almost as much as a son can profit by the 
economy of his father. The case is an extremely curious 
one, and in the Court of Appeal Lord Justice Bowen 
dissented from the judgment of the majority. The House 
of Lords has lately taken to reversing the Ceurt of Appeal 
with considerable freedom, so that Lord NortTHampron is 
not out of the wood yet. But at present he has three 
judges in his favour, and only one against him. As the 
point is one of equity, and the three judges are “old equity 
“ draftsmen,” while the dissentient isa Common Lawyer, the 
weight of authority, as well as numbers, is on the side of 
the plaintiff. Lord Norrnamptoy’s luck is singular. With 
the transaction which has turned out so favourably for him 
he had nothing whatever to do, and he would probably have 
disapproved of it altogether if he had known of it when it 
took place. As the matter is somewhat complicated, we 
may conveniently begin by stating the legal question in- 
volved. Every one who mortgages his property to 
obtain a loan has the right of redeeming the mort- 
gage—that is to say, of freeing his property from 
the charge by payment of principal, interest, and costs. 
This right is indefeasible, and the mortgagor cannot 
divest himself of it, The estate never passes out of his 
equitable possession, unless and until he makes default in 
payment of interest, when the mortgagee becomes entitled 
to foreclose, subject to the equity of redemption, within six 
months. If these essential rules were not observed and 
enforced by law, a mortgage would lose its proper character, 
and become a sale. Moreover, the old guarantee against 
forfeitures would be destroyed, and a man would be in for 
a pound when he thought himself only in for a penny. 
Lord NortHampton, as we shall see, has reversed the pro- 
cess, and finds himself credited yan a handsome surplus 


when he expected nothing better than a moderate deficit. 
Eleven years ago Earl Compton, eldest son of Lord Nortu- 
ampToN, and heir-apparent to the marquisate, borrowed 
from the National Life Assurance Company the sum of 
ten thousand pounds. The security was Lord Compton’s 
reversionary interest in certain Scotch estates to which he 
would have succeeded on the death of his father. But that 
was not the only form of security offered and accepted. A 
policy was effected on Lord Comprtony’s life to the amount, 
in round numbers, of thirty-five thousand pounds, on which 
Lord Compton was to pay the premiums for five years. 
After the year 1884 the premiums might be paid by the 
Company and added to the mortgage debt. 

It was further stipulated—and on this stipulation the 
whole case turned—that if Lord Compron died in his 
father’s lifetime, the money assured by the policy should 
belong absolutely to the lenders. Lord Compton did die in 
his father’s lifetime—namely, in 1887. He never, as might 
have been expected, paid interest, or premium, or anything 
else. Thereupon Lord NortHamprtov, as his son’s adminis- 
trator, sued the Company for the twenty thousand pounds 
which remain after deducting all charges, and in this suit 
he has been completely successful. Both Mr. Justice Nortu 
and the Court of Appeal acted on the principle, “ Once a 
“ mortgage, always a mortgage,” which Lord Justice BowEN 
leniently calls an “ epigram.” The real point is whetber 
the policy was a separate and independent transaction, or 
part of the mortgage. Lord Justice Bowen, taking what may 
perhaps be described as the common-sense view of the 
subject, regards the agreement between the parties asa loan, 
protected, if the Scotch mortgage failed, by the policy of 
insurance. The Scotch mortgage did fail, because the 
estate on which it was charged never became Lord 
Compton’s at all. Therefore, says Lord Justice Bowen, the 
Company, not having been able to realize one of their secu- 


rities, are entitled to retain the other. The contrary view 


has, however, prevailed, and Lord Nortuampton becomes 
richer, in consequence of his son’s death, by a lump sum 
large enough to provide a modest competence for life. It is 
argued that this decision inflicts great hardship upon the 
Company, because they merely advanced money to a man 
who paid nothing in return. The answer is that an in- 
surance policy must necessarily be a speculative transaction, 
that insurance Companies gain on some policies and lose on 
others, that Lord Compton’s early decease was a possible 
event of which they took the risk, and that, in short, the 
managers of a business cannot complain of hardship because 
they are subject to the ordinary chances of the world. The 
contract was a peculiar one, and came very near gambling. 
But it belongs to the class of speculation sanctioned by law, 
and the Company cannot complain if Lord NortHampton 
receives a benefit which might have accrued to them. 


AFRICAN ARRANGEMENTS. 


Aa it is far from improbable that some oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-German Agreement, or at least to 
the Heligoland Cession Bill, will be attempted in the Lower 
House, that agreement may be said to be, accidents excepted, 
an accomplished fact, and the importance of the matter 
has thus more and more shifted to the complementary 
arrangements with other Powers. How much room there 
still is, in view of the invincible ignorance of the average 
man as to foreign policy, for mischief-making, even in 
regard to the main bargain, may be seen from the fact 
that some Gladstonians have actually been referring to the 
1871 project of transferring Heligoland. Any one, with 
the slightest knowledge of the facts, might be expected to 
know, first, that Heligoland could not have been then 
decently transferred for any consideration in the circum- 
stances ; secondly, that the French Indies, then supposed to 
be the equivalent, are like the valuable assets which Mr. 
Saw ey offered to Mr. DunsnuNNER instead of a cheque. 
During peace Pondicherry and the rest are of no import- 
ance ; they would not remain French, after a declaration of 
hostilities, for one hour longer than it suited the Indian 
authorities to relieve France of them. But it is really lost 
labour to notice such folly as this. 

Very confident statements have been made as to the 
supposed arrangements both with France and Portugal. 
With regard to the latter Power there is some hope. The 
Portuguese have had time to cool down, and the Latin 
races, though prone to “seeing red” at moments, are not 
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bad at business when they cool. Portugal knows that 
Germany will not help her; that France will help her 
to the extent of newspaper articles, and nothing more ; that 
nobody else has the slightest interest in the matter, and 
that she cannot expect many more Sibyls’ visits as regards 
South Africa. The Portuguese can have, at any moment 
they like, far more territory than they will ever improve, 
with liberty to improve it or not as they choose, by simply 
giving up claims which might as well extend to the moon 
as to the old mountains thereof, for any practical basis they 
, and by admitting that free navigation of the 
Zambesi which, if they were to refuse it, England and 
Germany combined would force as soon as it pleased them. 
Whereas the mapmakers and treaty-makers of other 
nations have never hitherto recognized their old trans- 
continental claims, and have put them off with bare coast 
streaks, they may now have solid blocks of territory run- 
ning into the million square miles assigned them when- 
ever they choose, under what is practically an international 
guarantee. But as to France we are, we confess, more 
dubious. The terms which France is said to have pro- 
posed (they are known not to be authentic, but they ap- 
peared in a print so different from the mere Boulevard 
rag as the Z'emps) are utterly preposterous, and it is 
quite certain that France ought not to receive any solid 
advantage whatever in return for an imaginary concession 
at Zanzibar of rights which, if she ever possessed, she has 
forfeited by recent failures to make them good. But it is 
very desirable that on the West Coast and in the Central 
Soudan some re-arrangement should be come to which may 
define the sphere of the British Niger Company as the 
common spheres of the South and East Africa Companies 
are defined, and may complete, for the present at any rate, 
the delimitation of Africa. France has nothing to “ trade” 
at Zanzibar, except a little vain breath. She has a very 
shadowy claim to the preemption of the Congo; for an 
international State cannot impawn itself to one of its 
constructors without the consent of the rest. Her hinter- 
land claims in the Sahara-Soudan are balanced by ours 
in virtue of our coast settlements to the south, and 
of our position as guardians of the inheritance of Egypt. 
But she has Newfoundland, and there she may find a 
consideration to truck against our possession of rights in 
, in Tunis, and in the West African matter. 
As an extra thing to throw in we have the Gambia— 
something like Heligoland, a matter of no great value to 
us, but very covetable by her. If it were not that no 
human being is so bad to in with asa Frenchman, 
there are all the elements of a profitable trade here. More 
of the profits of this would, no doubt, accrue to Newfound- 
land than to England generally, but that we ought not 
to mind. The sphere of the Niger Company should be 
assured to Lake Tchad and eastwards to the former 
Equatorial Province, with a relinquishment of any designs by 
France in that direction. It is doubtful whether anything 
more ought to be given up in Madagascar; but there is 
not much harm in throwing the helve after the hatchet in 
Tunis, and the Sahara and Western Soudan may be cheer- 
fully handed over if France wants them. In short, it is of 
the highest moment to use the passing hour for a distinct 
understanding between the African Powers generally. 


THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 


GS WILLIAM HARCOURT adds to his other gifts 
and graces that of being one of the most remarkable 
letter-writers of his time. Like Crcero a lawyer, like 
Cicero a statesman, like Cicero an orator, like Cicero 
more than tinctured with literature, he is, like Cicero, a 
os letter-writer. We will not say that, like Cicero, as 

OMMSEN describes him, he is a journalist in the worst 
sense of the term. There is nothing of the aw jour le jour 
in Sir Witttam Harcourr'’s politics. He is profound, far- 
Seeing, sagacious, remaining to the end what he was in the 
beginning, pushing consistency into doggedness, a certain 
chastity of honour into a prudery almost squeamish, and 
firmness into inflexibility. He exaggerates virtues until 
they almost become vices. When the time comes for his 
Remains” to be collected, and his Epistole ad Fami- 
liares and Ad Diversos, which, no doubt, form the delight 
of a large circle of private friends, are added to the letters 
to the newspapers with which, from time to time, he in- 
structs his countrymen, and a listening world, on the great 


questions of the age, he will probably be even more ad- 
mired and loved than he is now. The modest ‘virtues 
which seek the shade of the New Forest, and peep timidly 
from that retreat, will have their due recognition. In 
another respect our great Englishman does not resemble 
the great Roman with whom we have compared him, In 
one of his letters Cicero speaks of a certain clownish 
bashfulness—pudor quidam subrusticus—which has 
deterred him from saying in person what, nevertheless, he 
has the courage to write. Lpistola enim non erwhescit. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourr never displays the uncouth shame- 
facedness to which, on one occasion at least, Cicero yielded. 
His modesty never degenerates into a sheepish humility. 
His graceful urbanity is as far removed from rusticity, or sub- 
rusticity, on the one hand, as it is from arrogant self-assertion 
or insolent detractation on the other. The message at which 
Cicero's epistle did not blush was a request to one of his 
friends to make a friendly mention of him and his exploits in 
the history on which the aforesaid friend was then engaged. 
Whether Sir Witt1am Harcourt ever writes unblushing 
epistles to the brief chroniclers of the time, requesting 
them to put his achievements and abilities in their proper 
light, must remain unknown and even unguessed, until the 
secrets of all newspaper offices are disclosed. It would be 
superfluous to take this trouble. Sir Wittram Harcourr 
adopts the sensible doctrine that, if you want anything 
done, you had best do it yourself. He teaches the public 
what to think of him by letting them know what he thinks 
of himself. Every man his own eulogist. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt is his own trumpeter. 


Letters do not blush, or did not in Cicero’stime. Yet we 
fancy that the letter from Sir Wituiam Harcourt, which 
appeared in the Zimes of Monday, whatever the colour of 
the fluid with which it was originally written, must have 
blushed into red ink before it reached the compositors of 
Printing House Square. We can even believe that its 
illustrious author changed colour on reading it at breakfast- 
time. In truth, it shows how a man, in striving to avoid 
the faults to which he is consciously prone, may fall into 
the opposite vices. Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who cites, 
with reference to the misconduct of Ministers and the 
sufferings of the House of Commons, the line Quicquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, with an air of having hit 
upon a perfectly new quotation, or one never so applied 
before, can easily discover, by the aid of the index to his 
Delphin Horacz, the observation which we have been 
content to make in English prose. In his effort to conquer 
a natural disposition to an undue courtesy, and an excessive 
amiability of judgment on the character and motives of 
others, Sir Wittiam Harcourt becomes boisterous and 
rude, The Government proposals with respect to the re- 
arrangement of the Session deserve rather to be laughed 
at than discussed. They indicate depths of folly beyond 
those which have hitherto been fathomed. They are mere 
midsummer madness. Ministers treat the House of Commons 
as an unskilful jockey treats a spirited horse. While there 
are some political navigators (whom Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
does not mention by name) “ who can steer through a heavy 
“ sea and keep their vessel dry,” there are “ other lubberly 
“ helmsmen ”—far be it from Sir Harcourt to 
say that the name of one of them is Smirn and of another 
Goscnen—“ who will always have the green water swashing 
“ about them.” 

This is, no doubt, very smart, and is likely to contribute 
to a friendly arrangement between the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition and the Government. If you want to make an 
understanding easy, open the negotiations by telling the 
other side that they are fools; men to be laughed at, not 
to be reasoned with; madmen, lubbers. This will natu- 
rally predispose them very much in your favour. But, in 
case it should not have at once the reconciling effect which 
you naturally expect it to produce, emerge from the 
generalities of collective disparagement, and mock at your 
adversaries by name. Mr. Smirn’s health has given way 
under the stress of Parliamentary labours, from which, 
on the ground of advancing years and declining strength, 
he has been for some time anxious to retire, and which 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt has wantonly and deliberately 
done his best to make as oppressive as he can. That is a 
good subject for exulting merriment. Speak, therefore, of 
the “ intemperate impatience of his” (Mr. Srrn’s) “ youth 
“ and the superabundant vigour of his constitution.” The 
allusion is rather less delicate and graceful than Cannina’s 
gibe at “the revered and ruptured Ocpen "—for OcpEn 
was a scoundrelly malingerer. Sir Harcourt, in 
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order to give himself an opportunity of sneering at Mr. 
GoscuENn, whose financial ability he cannot forgive, and at 
Mr. CuampBer.atn, by whose preference of national interests 
te personal advance he is rebuked, gratuitously attributes 
to them a certain proposal which he dislikes. 1t is due, he 
says, to their belief that you can cram anything down the 
throat of the House of Commons if you use force enough. 
Bat this is a mistake which men of fine apprehension and 
gentle nature would not fall into. Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
has always avoided it. The House of Commons, he says, 
should be treated iike “a sensitive woman or a heavy fish "— 
we trust the sensitive woman appreciates the association. 
“ You should handle them tenderly, and not put too much 
“strain upon them.” “TI fear,” Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
goes on, “ Mr. GoscuEn would make a maladroit lover, and 
“ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN an unskilful angler ; the one would lose 
“ his lady, the other would break his fish, or rather his fish 
* would break him.” 

This text dispenses with comment. Only Sir Wittiam 
Haxcovurr himself could remark with proper spirit and in 
suitable language on Sir Wittiam Harcourt. When 
Squire WesrerN was dancing about the rcom under the 
cuffs and cuts of the antagonist whom he had called a liar, 
he could only exclaim, “ How have I offended ’un? What 
“ provocation have I given ’un!?” Sir Harcourt 
has probably a Squire Wesrern-like unconsciousness of 
Waving said anything ill-mannered. His aim, we fancy, 
was less to point out that Mr. Goscnen and Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN have not the qualities necessary to fascinate a woman, 
to land a fish, or to lead the House of Commons, than 
to suggest indirectly where this indescribable charm 
resides which wins its way to all hearts. Mr. Srryver, 
K.C., conceived himself to be “a fellow of delicacy,” 
with a faculty of making himself agreeable in women’s 
society, and severely rallied the unfortunate SypNEy 
Carton for his want of sensitiveness, tact, and under-. 
standing of women. The subsequent history of Mr. 
Srryver is not told in the Zale of Two Cities; but we 


rather fancy that he became the Right Hon. Sir Wi.uiam 


STRYVER, and was, in succession, Solicitor-General, Home 


Secretary, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and aspired to 


the leadership of the House of Commons. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S resolve to become a member of 

the London County Council, and his acceptance of the 
Chairmanship of that body, proved fortunate and profitable 
for all concerned. For a man with so many interests and 
employments it was no light undertaking, and there was 
nothing to dignify its labours; but yet the reward pro- 
mised to be great. The solid Conservatism of the capital of 
the Empire had long been regarded as a reproach and a 
nuisance by the Liberal party; and they saw in the 
London County Council, its machinery and constitution, a 
hopeful means of breaking up the Conservative monopoly 
of representation in Parliament. There was never any 


doubt from the moment the Local Government Bill passed 


that the London Council would be a distinctly “demo- 
“ eratic” body ; and it was an obvious advantage to the 
Gladstonians that a man of such high distinction as Lord 
Rosepery should figure in the Radical majority of the 
Council, and become its Chairman. No doubt that was the 
prime consideration with him in taking up the weary 
weight of unromantie duty which he has just laid down. 
But, though Lord Rosepery’s appearance at the head of 
the London County Council did his party great good where 
it was weaker than anywhere else, no part of that advantage 
has been unfairly earned. His reign: in Spring Gardens— 
where his influence was much ter and far more widely 
operative than his post of Speakership in the Council would 
seem to confer—is more remarkable for its unflinching 
Ixboriousness than for anything else. Lord Rosgpery is a 
Home Ruler and a Gladstonian ; but he is not composed of 
the stuff of which most Gladstonians are made. Humourist 
as he is, and habitually light of discourse, there is more of 
masculine common-sense in him than in any one of his 
colleagues in the Gladstonian lieutenancy, with no share of 
the cattishness that afflicts most of the distinguished 
— with whom he is associated politicaliy. Looking 
yond party—we must do him this credit—to the rightful 
business of politics, he can be fair-minded and moderate, 
restrain and be restrained, when some others of the Glad- 


stonian brotherhood lose all connexion with sobriety ; and 
so it is that the guidance of the Radical London County 
Council by a clever and influential Radical Chairman has 
been consistently straight and impartial. And it cannot 
be doubted that his guidance has done the Council a deal 
of good. We know how far it has wandered into all kinds 
of unmannerly improprieties; but we do not know—we 
can only guess—how much further it would have gone 
under the eye of a Radical statesman more vivacious and 
unconfined, And though the duties of his Chairmanship 
must have been tiresome and laborious to the last 
degree, no doubt Lord Rosrsery himself has profited 
by them considerably. If his business habits wanted 
strengthening (as we have never heard that they did), 
it is not for lack of exercise if they have not been 
strengthened. If a high and roving intellect needed the 
discipline of harness to commonplace affairs, he has cer- 
tainly enjoyed that advantage too. Much and close know- 
ledge he has gained of the way in which municipal business 
is and ought to be carried on ; and, no matter how highly 
placed in politics a man may be, he can be no worse off for 
that equipment. Lastly, he has had abundant opportunities 
—opportunities totally denied to nearly every man of his 
rank in statesmanship—of learning precisely what the 
middle-class mind is in operation, when applied to public 
affairs; and also of marking the differences between the 
Conservative and Radical temperament in the mass when 
brought to the same practical test. From all this he must 
have derived some most useful contributions to knowledge 
ard experience; and if the London County Council has 
benefited by Lord Rosrpery’s cautious and well-tempered 
management, Lord Rosgpery carries off a vast deal of profit 
from his servitude with the London County Council. 

And now the grand question in parochial circles is, who 
shall succeed Lord Rosesery! The question loses none of 
its importance from the fact that the general elections for 
Parliament are at no great distance now; and, as we have 
said, it has always been the hope of the Radicals that, as the 
time of strife drew near, the London County Council 
would be extremely useful with its programmes of demo- 
cratic reform and its electoral machinery. But though the 
Gladstonian majority of the Council has shown a strong 
disposition to seek a man beyond its lobbies, we have not 
yet heard of any intention to invite Mr. ScunapHorst to 
take the chair. This would seem to be an oversight; but 
there is another and a more natural explanation of the 
neglect of ene who, but for a single disability, would doubt- 
less have been approached on the subject before now. Being 
intensely democratic, the majority of the London County 
Council feels that it must have a nobleman in the chair; 
and though Mr. ScunapHorst may be classed as Ax in all 
the more substantial requirements of the situation, a noble- 
man he certainly is not. The ideal choice of the Progressist 
gentlemen who have the disposal of the chair is known: he 
should be an ardent Gladstonian, an elastic party man, a 
peer of the realm. For a time they had hopes of obtaining 
their heart's desire in Lord Riron; who, though his blue: t 
blood descends to him through the female line, is yet a 
Marquess of high family. For the rest, he has filled several 
great official posts, and he has the other qualifications in 
abundance. Here, however, there has been a disappointment ; 
the Marquess will not stand. Whether any other great 
Gladstonian peer can be brought in remains doubtful while 
we write; so doubtful—partly from the paucity of great 
Gladstonian peers, and partly from the nature of the job— 
that the Democratic majority of the Council begin to fear 
that they may have to decline upon a Bart. There is still 
Mr. Scunapnorst, of course, and his talents have just been 

lorified afresh and his name new gilt by Sir Wrtu1AM 
arcourt. But the praise of Sir Wiit1am Harcovurris no 
patent of nobility, and there is not much that’s democratic 
in going beyond the Council for a Mister while a baronet of 
considerable distinction holds the vice-chairmanship already. 


In all likelihood, then, Sir Jonny Lussock will be chosen 
on Tuesday next—when the election is to come off—as Lord 
Rosrsery’s successor. He certainly has many strong claims 
to the post, should he care to give his time to it. Con- 
sidering his tastes, qualities, and avocations, it seems rather 
surprising that he should choose to devote himself to such 
a business, but that is no affair of ours. And if it should 
turn out that Sir Joun is really continuing in Spring 
Gardens studies akin to those which he has carried on so 
minutely and successfully in the hive and the ant-hill, and 
that we are to have the benefit of his labours in another 
brilliant book of observations when the inquiry is complete, 
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there will be no reason to complain of talents diverted from | precisely what everybody except the gushers, and the clerical 


their better use. But as Chairman, and Chairman only, 
Sir Joun Luspock would be an excellent choice. He is 
sufficiently Liberal, one would think, to satisfy the ma- 
jority as tenant of the chair, though not advanced enough 
to please them with the prospect of unswerving partisan- 
ship and conscientious partiality. He is reported to be, 
and doubtless is, a thorough man of business. He is an 
eminent citizen of London, and a high-minded man ; and 
though as democrats the majority of the Council may 
prefer a Marquess of Ripon, as philosophers and men 
of letters they must perceive in him a distinction which 
the noble Marquess has yet to attain. The only doubt 
is as to whether Sir Jonn Luspock is “ strong” enough to 
keep the Council well in hand. The same words of wisdom, 
of moderation, of mild rebuke, which, falling from the lips 
of an Earl of Cabinet rank, never failed of the desired effect, 
might possibly have less success when dropped by a 
scientific baronet and banker. That, of course, is no fault 
of Sir Jonn Luprock’s, but it may turn to his misfortune. 
To be sure, the Council seems to be settling down a bit, 
and, after the disciplinary checks it has lately received, 
may be less disorderly and extravagant ; that is to say, 
more manageable by a man of honour and a man of sense 
who yet is none of the nobility. 


‘A SCOUNDREL AND SLUGGARD PARADISE. 


- the complaint of the employers as given in the Times 
is exaggerated only so far as to represent the state of 
things as twice as bad as it really is, the famous strike in 
the docks has already begun to produce all the effects pre- 
dicted by the cynics who declined to give way to a rush of 
benevolent emotion on that famous occasion. The com- 
plaint comes, indeed, from persons with whom we profess to 
have the very smallest possible sympathy—to wit, from the 
shipowners. These gentlemen were among the loudest in 
the chorus of selfish bullies who helped to run down the 
Dock Companies. They thought they saw a chance for 
themselves, and could make a good thing of looking after 
the discharging of their own ships. So they turned on the 
Companies, and they got their way. They have succeeded 
in establishing direct relations with the men. After a 
little experience, they have to come forward with a pitiful 
wail to the effect that the honest fellows who were to 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages are repre- 
sented by exceedingly grasping and tyrannical Unions, 
which have turned the docks into a paradise of shirkers 
and loafers. The upshot of it all is that it now takes 
twice as much money and thrice as much time to get a ship 
discharged in London as in Liverpool or Glasgow. In the 
pe vga the poor casual is clearly worse off than he was 
ore. 

The fact is that the victory of the strike has been the 
victory of the Unions. No man can work in the docks who 
does not belong to one, and the Union alone has the right 
to admjt new members. At the same time the foremen of 
gangs are now appointed by the men themselves, who are 
thus relieved from the tyranny of the employer. From 
these two conditions certain self-evident and repeatedly pre- 
dicted consequences have flowed. In the first place, the 
Union, finding itself in possession of a monopoly, has be- 
haved like any other monopolist. It has limited the supply 
to keep up the price, and, being secure from competition, 
it shows the most utter disregard of the interests of its 
customers, The casual who got occasional work before gets 
none now. Some classes of workers in the docks have closed 
the lists altogether. The result is that the shipowners find 
that they have established direct relations with a limited 
number of so-called workers who expect to be highly paid 
for doing just as little as they please, and succeed too. It 


ship to get every man on the stand, and yet be short of 
hands ; ‘but he dare not go outside for more. That would 
an infringement of the monopoly of’ the Union, and 
would result in a general stoppage of work, followed by 
the beating, kicking, and chucking into the docks of the 
wretches from the outside who took his pay. Then, as the 
foreman is elected by the men, he naturally serves his 
masters. He “puts on the workers, and aims at taking 
“ them all in turn, irrespective of their qualifications. The 
, standard of the work is therefore lowered to that of the 
most ignorant, lazy, unskilled man on the stand.” That is 


or lay gentlemen anxious for a profitable pose, said would 
happen. Of course the work is badly done, and slowly-done 
too. First this gang and then that want more money, and get 
it, till some men can earn over fifteen shillings a day, so that 
one or two days keep them in liquor for the rest of the week. 
Some men will do no overtime, so that a ship is occasionally 
kept twenty-four hours for the sake of a few bushels of 
corn, Others dawdle all day in order to compel the ship- 
owner to pay overtime. Between one thing and another, 
the work of discharging drags on till, on an average, it 
takes twelve days to get a ship cleared in London, where 
four would do in Liverpool or Glasgow. Nor is that all ; 
for the work is not less uncertain than slow. The shipper 
can never tell when he will get his vessel clear, nor the 
merchant rely on receiving his goods to time. No wonder 
that both begin to find this sort of thing unsatisfactory, and 


that the receiver in London is coming to believe that it 


would be better to pay railway freight from Liverpool or 


| Glasgow than to be disappointed of his goods altogether in 


London. The American provision trade, we are told, is 
going to desert the London river altogether. Such is the 
melancholy account given by the shipowners after some ex- 
perience of direct relations with the men. There is nothing 
in it which surprises us at all—nothing which we were not 
quite prepared to hear has been the result of the victory 
of violence and greed. Dishonesty, idleness, and extortion 
are the natural outcome of that kind of success. There 
will either have to be a reaction, or there will be a cessation 
of work on the river, and then the East End population, 
which has been turned into a loafing, lying rabble by the 
combined influence of nature and art, will be brought to its 
bearings by starvation. 


MR. PARNELL'S “ MODERATION.” 


us surprise, which we quite believe to have been 
genuine, has been expressed by certain artless Glad- 
stonians at the tone of Mr. Ba.rour’s reply to the speech 
with which Mr. Panne t the other night closed the discus- 
sion on the “ Castle” vote, and at the same time exposed 
to painful ridicule the unhappy Irish gentlemen who had 
been hitherto conducting it. The Carer Secretary, ob- 
served these innocent critics, actually met Mr, PaRNeLt in 
the House of Commons in a conciliatory spirit, although in 
this very month of July he has been demolishing Mr. 
ParNELw’s criticisms on the Land Purchase Bill in the 
pages of the North American Review with that enjoyment 
of the operation which could only be felt by a diabolical 
nature. That, we say, was the form which the Gladstonians’ 
astonishment took, and the evident sincerity of the emotion 
affords matter for wondering reflection of our own on the 
strange characteristics of this essentially modern type of 
politician. To him evidently Parliamentary debate is solely 
an affair of “prophesying,” of “taking up the purable,” 
of “ lifting up the testimony,” and so forth, an occasion 
so exclusively reserved for righteous denunciation of the 
wicked, and wicked recrimination upon the righteous, that 
the notion of treating it as a possible opportunity for a 
“ transaction ” between a child of darkness and a child of 
light appears something incomprehensible. Was it - 
sible, he asked himself, that, if Mr. Parnevi offe to 
assist the passage of the Land Purchase Bill, instead of 
obstructing it, Mr. BaLrourn—who had just expressed in 
print the opinion that “the Parnellites view with undis- 
“ guised hostility a measure which, in exact proportion as 
“ it is successful, must deprive them of their chief instru- 
“ ment for carrying out their avowed intention of making 
“the government of Ireland impossible ”—should actually 
make answer to the substantial effect that, if Mr. Parnevr 


| will assist the passage of the Land Purchase Bill, instead of 
happened to a shipowner in want of men to discharge a | obstructing it, the Government will be happy to consider 


| 


| 


any suggestion he may make with that laudable purpose ! 
The question whether Mr. Batrour could possibly make 
any other answer than this, consistently with his reputation 
as a statesman and a man of business, never seems to have 
presented itself to our Gladstonian critic at all. 

Of course the really astonishing part of the affair—or 
rather what would be its astonishing part if the same sort 
of surprise had been a little less often prepared for us—is 
not the reply of the Curer Secretary to Mr. PARNELw’s 
advances, but those advances themselves. If the course 
taken by the member for Cork throughout the progress of 
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the Land Purchase Bill in Parliament is passed in review, 
it will be found to present a much more interesting and 
curious subject for speculation than any step which has 
been taken by the author or any of the supporters of the 
measure. Onits second reading it will be remembered that, 
to the surprise of every one and to the blank consternation 
of his party, Mr. Parvevt propounded a rival scheme of his 
own—a plan for what is called “ fining down rents.” It 
met, however, as Mr. Batrour has observed, with but 
little favour from any section of the House of Commons ; 
it is “not alluded to even in the most distant manner” in 
the article to which Mr. Ba.rour is here replying, and it 
will not, he presumes, “ be heard of again.” In place of 
it, Mr. Parne.t relied exclusively on the negative criti- 
cism that the Bill would not operate for the benefit of 
the smaller tenants whose case it is designed to meet, and 
that the advances from the Treasury will be absorbed by 
“gentlemen graziers,” by men occupying “ several large 
“farms and not residing upon any of them.” In Mr. 
Batrour’s able reply this objection is completely annihi- 
lated by the reminder that the Bill limits the amount 
which may be advanced to any single occupier to a sum 
quite insufticient for the purchase of “ several large grazing 
“ farms”; but this, nevertheless, is, and this alone is, the 
objection to which Mr. Parner zt still adheres, and which he 
insisted upon in his speech of the other night. It is to 
ascertain the comparative number of small tenants and 
“large graziers” in Ireland that he makes the singular 
suggestion that the Irish Executive shall employ the Con- 
stabulary to collect returns during-the autumn and winter ; 
a process, he declares, which will result in proving that 
only one-fifth or one-sixth of Connaught, and not more than 
one-half of Munster, need be brought under the operation of 
the Bill at all. And, finally, the bunkum about coercion, 
which figures—as was no doubt necessary in an article in- 
tended for Transatlantic consumption—in the pages of the 
American periodical, finds no place in Mr. Parne.t’s latest 


Parliamentary deliverance; which, on the contrary, con- 


tained a great deal more matter of a chilling and con- 
temptuous kind about the Plan of Campaign and its 
promoters than could have been at all agreeable for those 
patriots to hear. 


We need hardly ask, we should think, after this survey 
of the situation, whether Mr. ParNe.t’s attitude or Mr. 
Barovr’s stands in the more need of explaining. From 
one point of view, indeed, the line taken by the former may 
be regarded, perhaps, as having been purposely rendered 
ow Its explanation will be sought in vain ; for the 
e ent reason that there is none, or, at least, none other 
than Mr, Paryewu’s caprice. His trick of maintaining 
unbroken silence for long periods together, and allowing 
his followers to commit themselves up to the necks in all 
sorts of ways, and on all kinds of subjects, until it 
suits him to “throw them over,” can hardly have any 
tactical rationale. It must have been adopted, like more 
than one of Mr. Parnewu’s habits of leadership, with 
the object of showing, not only his contemptuous inde- 
pendence of the opinions of his party, but his wanton 

i of their simplest political convenience. His 
unexpected firing off of his “fining down” plan was blow 
enough to them in all conscience; but this last descent 
of their leader upon politics is more disconcerting, because 
it occurs just at a moment when they had what seemed 
good ground to suppose that they had found out his “ line” 
at last. His recent contribution to American magazine 
literature seemed to show that he had now definitely taken 
up the position of an opponent and abandoned that of a 
candid friend of the Bill. The “fining down” plan had 
disappeared. The stock arguments of the O’Brizns and 
Dittons against the measure had been furbished up for 
duty ; the stale absurdities about the peasant being pre- 
vented by coercion from negotiating freely for the pur- 
chase of his land had been aired anew ; and, on the whole, 
we cannot but admit that the Parnellites had some warrant 
for the belief that there was no longer any fear of their 
leader “ rounding upon” them, as he had previously done, 
on the same question. There is, perhaps, not much to be 
gained from any elaborate speculations as to the purpose 
with which he has thus so suddenly disabused them of their 
error. It is, of course, not all an elaborate joke at their 
expense, though it is quite impossible to doubt, after the 
many evidences to that effect which he has furnished us, 
that Mr. Parnevt does take a certain malicious pleasure 
in making his followers look foolish. His ‘“ moderation,” 
which his faithful henchmen, as soon as they can get their 


breath again, will soon very likely be heard praising as 
‘ statesmanlike,” has of course been directed to some prac- 
tical end. We are all familiar enough with the expedient, 
evidently much favoured by him, of limiting his assent to a 
Ministerial measure or a Ministerial policy by some condition 
to which he knows theGovernment are unable to accede, soas 
to be able hereafter to point to the fact that he was abso- 
lutely driven by an impracticable Government into reluc- 
tant opposition to their proposals. It is, however, essential 
to the success of this tactical stroke that the condition 
imposed by him should be really one which Ministers are 
unable to accept; and this precaution does not very dis- 
tinctly appear to have been observed in the present instance, 
There seems no reason why the Government should not 
fall in with his suggestion to institute an inquiry into the 
number and distribution of small holdings in the various 
provinces of Ireland. Our own belief is that ample in- 
formation on the subject is accessible already; but since 
Mr. ParNeEtL is so anxious for the report of investigators 
in whom he and his party repose such unqualified confi- 
dence as they do in the Royal Irish Constabulary, we see 
not why their humour should be baulked. Mr. Parne.e’s 
further stipulation that Irish local authorities should be 
called in to sanction the arrangements for land purchase 
is, to be sure, not quite so easy to satisfy; but, after all, 
even here he is only standing out for the fulfilment ofa 
very definite Ministerial promise which, if deferred, has 
never been revoked. However, it is at this point probably 
that we shall find Mr. Parnett declaring with sorrow in 
a few months’ time that he is unable to accompany the 
Ministers further, and that their unaccountable refusal 
to incorporate a Local Government scheme with their 
Land Purchase Bill and to pass them both before next 
March compels him to oppose the latter measure. It is, 
at any rate, so likely that this is what his “ moderation” 
will end in, that it is hardly worth while to spend much 
time in pondering its meaning. 


SPOOKS ON THEIR TRIAL. 


) leg last issue of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Psychical Research is an instructive volume, albeit 
somewhat stout. Some persons might be disposed to com- 
plain that there is too much “body” in it. With such 
captious folk we would not rank. Very different is a more 
reasonable ground for grievance afforded by Mr. F. Pop- 
morz’s “ Phantasms of the Dead from Another Point of 
“ View.” Mr. Popmorz is nothing less than disenchanting. 
He ruthlessly assails the popular faith in spooks walking 
the earth, and will not admit that “appearances” are in 
their favour. “ Post-mortem agency,” again, he does neither 
affirm nor deny. He has a sad way, disappointing in a 
Psychical Researcher, of talking like a man of science about 
the hereditary tendency to hallucination and the sandy 
foundations of the rival hypotheses of leaders of the Society. 
Let him make amends with a new manifestation of fai 

All shall be forgiven if he only reveal the subject enlightened 
from yet another point of view, the point of view of the 
phantasms themselves. For the present, after many years 
of investigation, after daring the perils of haunted lodging- 
houses, after collecting prodigious stores of “evidential ” 
testimony, the Psychical Researchers have got “no for- 
“ yader.” They even cry aloud for “ more evidence ”—at 
least Mr. Popmore does—and invite the public to con- 
tribute. Perhaps the superabundance of cases inspires this 
call for the voluntary support of the public, and the 
Society is in the position of an over-full and scantly- 
endowed hospital. But a cure for this congestion can 
scarcely lie in the demand for this kind of supply. The 
cases represented in the “ G. series” of the Society's records 
are alone sufficient to suggest ghost stories for hundreds of 
Christmas annuals. Some of these are, we concede, a trifle 
crude. Compared with the spirits of old, these modern 
spooks are dull mechanic shades. They do not receive you 
kindly, like the lady in “ Monk” Lewis’s ballad who 
accepted “ gay gold rings” and gilt cups, and then betook 
herself with her plate, at the cold hour of cock-crow, to 
the tomb, there doubtless to “smile, though under- 
“ ground,” like that pleasant apparition in Braumont 
and Fietcner’s play. Some of these G. stories, so 
austerely examined by Mr. Popmore, are neither good nor 
well grounded. They stir a fearful joy for a moment, 
only to leave a faint flavour of Cock Lane, itself the shadow 
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of ashade. On one point weare entirely with Mr. Popmore. 
It is difficult, as he says, to recognize the identity of a 
Protean phantasm. There was one who for his apparitional 
excesses is penalized as “G. 168” in the record, like an old 
and notorious offender. Now It appeared as an ancient 
man, now It was a middle-aged woman “with flapping 
« frills and a baby.” Occasionally, as a “ waddlewayed dog ” 
it shaped itself, now as a “ white figure,” and now it was 
«@ shower of blood.” Very much haunted was the house 
thus favoured. Perhaps the “decedent,” in this instance, 

a “waddlewayed dog,” and under some un- 
explained law they could only appear singly. The meta- 
morphoses, if such they were, may be accounted for on the 
theory of Mr. ANDREW Lane—* one of our most injurious 
« critics,” says Mr. PopMorE—and were aphasic attempts 
on the part of the ghosts to render themselves in- 
telligible. For ghosts may suffer, as Mr. Lana suggests, 
from a want of co-ordination between the sub-conscious 
cerebral centres. So, unfortunately, do many men suffer 
in this world, the world of all of us, and yet their conduct 
is less perplexing. A more persuasive story is that of the 
woman who saw, just after the funeral of her husband, a 
gentleman come down the “chimley,” and a better-looking 
man you never saw, and he said, “ If you will serve me 
“you shall never want.” She knew him at once and 
resisted the offer. Mr. Popmore dismisses this example as 
a survival of medizval superstition, though he admits that 
it “ proves” that monkish legends of the kind are “ not 
“ necessarily lies.” Most people will probably consider the 
story to be better than the proof. 

Spooks of animals figure persistently in Psychical Annals. 
Sometimes singly or as unhappy families ; more rarely, like 
the poor Indian and his dog, witha human companion. The 
man in black and the white cat, the lady in deep mourning 
and another white cat, the wicked tabby that suddenly 
appeared and made the cook to stumble, the bull that was 
seen by two “ percipients” at once and disappeared like a 
shadow at the too familiar adjuration, “Get out, you 
“ beast !”—these and other well-attested cases await satis- 
factory solution. Much discussion has only caused serious 
differences of opinion. Mr. Popmore gravely declares 
against the theory that these phantasms were due to post- 
mortemagency. In a word, he does not believe they were 
the ghosts of animals. He looks for causes among the 
living, not among the dead, finding much solace in con- 
tagious hallucination and telepathy between the living. 
Perhaps it is due to the divergent views of the two secre- 
taries, Mr. F. W. H. Myers and Mr. Popmorg, that the 
Society's visits to haunted houses have proved so barren. 
It could not be expected that the spooks should “ manifest ” 
in their strength if Mr. Myers and Mr. PopMorE were 
both of the company of Researchers. Much, on the other 
hand, might be hoped for where perfect community of 
faith possesses the visitors. Two houses, both reputed to 
be rich in spookical phenomena, were occupied by members 
of the 8. P.R., and nothing unusual was seen through 
the long tedious night. The result supports our theory 
rather than Mr. Popmore’s view of contagious hallucination 
and its connexion with expectancy. Expectant the visitors 
were, as they must have been in the dwelling of Mrs. G., 
and yet they did not see so much as a white cat or a red 
mouse. The other haunted houses were not more pro- 
ductive of entertainment. Mrs. G.’s house is said to be a 
ypical example of the “ good haunted house.” ‘The land- 
vady saw, “in the dead waste and middle of the night,” 
he ghastliest apparition of a murdered woman. On another 
ecasion she deposed to hearing some one enter, “ breathing 

very heavily, like a pig”—not an unusual sound, per- 
"aps, in a London house. Encouraged by these stories, 
Mr. Popwore braced himself for the venture, slept in the 


spouse, and was undisturbed. Once again do we find Mr. 


ODMORE extremely disappointing. 


.* 


THE SYMPHONY IN B AND H. 


C O unwelcome a phenomenon as the modern effusion of 
\_ Political oratory every Wednesday night during the 
Pession ought to have its compensations; and it has. The 
hecessity which constrains the leading Parliamentary per- 
rmers to select this night for appearing before those out- 
cor audiences to whom nowadays they are bound to 
present themselves as often as may be, occasionally leads to 
n exchange of broadsides, the more humorous in its effect 


because, of course, unconscious, between two great guns of 
the rival parties. Perhaps no more piquant encounter of 
this description has ever befallen than that which occurred 
last Wednesday night, when Mr. Batrovr’s fire at the 
Grocers’ Hall, and that of Sir Witt1am Harcourt at the 
National Liberal Club, made virtually but one report. 
By one of the luckiest of coincidences, each of the two 
speakers had taken the other for his principal theme, 
and whilst the Opposition leader was enlarging solemnly 
on the Minister’s dark conspiracy against the Constitution 
in the Procedure Committee, and on his own sagacity and 
firmness in thwarting it, the Minister for his part was 
happily ridiculing the Opposition leader’s well-known tricks 
of oratory and his boastful trumpetings of party victories 
yet unwon. Each, therefore, may be said to have been 
fortunately inspired in his selection of an adversary ; but 
there the resemblance ends. All the luck, it must be ad- 
mitted, was with Mr. Batrour after that; for, whereas 
there was nothing whatever in his own speech to give any 
colour of plausibility to his opponent’s rodomontade about 
their conflict in the Committee on Procedure, that op- 
ponent could not, if he had tried, have furnished an apter 
commentary on his critic’s criticisms than he did. It is 
only from the high artistic point of view that Mr. 
Batrour’s good fortune may be contested. As a satirist of 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt he had to compete with Sir 
Witt1aM himself. The Harcourtian metaphor and the 
Harcourtian swagger were set off felicitously enough ; 
and Mr. Batrovur had, of course, no means of knowing 
that the inventor of these graces was at that very moment 
treating the public to so broad a caricature of them as to 
make the mockeries of the most expert outsider seem tame 
and pale by comparison. 

For never before has Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt so admir- 
ably burlesqued his own inimitable style as he succeeded in 
doing the other night, under the inspiration of welcoming 
Mr. Scunapnorst. In wealth of facetious imagery—for it 
was facetious, as anybody can see by the “ laughter” within 
the parentheses—Sir Wittiam Harcourt simply surpassed 
himself on this occasion. Mr. ScHNADHORST was a man 
“ extricated from the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
“ Pompeii the day before the eruption.” He was an “ elec- 
“ toral encyclopedia” ; he was the “ shepherd of our flock” 
who has had “a good lambing season.” The Liberal party 
was an “ Ireland Relief Expedition ” ; it had passed “ through 
“the weary night and through a dreary wood”; it had 
“fought with dwarfs at Westminster, and had 
“ their poisoned arrows.” Who would say, after this, that 
Sir Witu1aM hath not a pretty wit? And as with his 
“ epigrams,” so with his song of triumph. He has never 
before soared to such lyrical heights as he reached in 
the peroration of this noble speech. The Song of 
Desoran itself is hardly more inspiriting. “With our 
“inferior forces we have overthrown the enemy.” It 
was like those campaigns in which the British troops 
turned all the marshals of France out of the peninsula of 
Spain. We have now only “to complete the victory” ; 
yes, that is all. ‘The pitched battles are over, and we 
“ stand in possession of the field ; but the pursuit must be 
“ pressed.” We have only to follow up the disordered and 
dispirited foe. We know that they are retreating in the 
midst of an adverse population. We “ carry upon our 
“colours the legends of a hundred fights ”—et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. Heard ever any man the like of this for 
a song of victory! After reading it, one positively has to 
turn to an almanac or a Parliamentary Companion, or some 
other useful work of reference of the same description, to 
discover whether the present Government are still—or 
whether anything has happened to—No! There they are. 
“Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
“ Affairs—Lord Sauispury. First Lord of the Treas 
“and Leader of the House of Commons—Mr. W. H. 
“Smirn.” And so on to the end of the list. It is all very 
strange. Desoran’s song ringing in our ears, and S1sera 
all the time scouring the battlefield in his chariot as merrily 
as ever. 


NAVAL NOTES. 


E hear, not without doubts, but with satisfaction, that 
the manceuvres of the fleet, which areto begin next week, 
are to be less theatrical than preceding operations have been. 
Any doubt which may be felt in this case will not come 


from the difficulty of effecting the reform. Nothing, in fact, 
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should be easier to do. What makes it uncertain is the 
sketch given of the projected maneuvres. They are, it 
would seem, to be something like this. One fleet, to be 
ealled the enemy, is to start from Berehaven, and cruise at 
the mouth of and along the Channel. Another fleet, not 
much stronger, to be called the British, is to drive it off, or 
to try to at least. The enemy is to be considered beaten 
whenever he is found—as far as we can make out. He is 
to be considered successful if he eludes discovery. There 
is to be no more nonsense about capturing P. and O. or 
Orient steamers. The fact that the enemy remains unfound 
is to be considered a proof that he is master of the trade 
route. This scheme is certainly an advance in sanity on 
anything we have seen as yet, but whether it is yet sense is 
another question. The enemy’ssquadron is to have twenty- 
four hours’ start, and the operations are to last about ten 
days. Now, as the sea preserves no traces of the ships 
which pass over it, nothing will be easier for the enemy 
than to avoid discovery for about ten days. He has only 
to keep well out off Ushant, as he can, for he has a right to 
go to the Azores, and he has nineteen chances out of 
twenty of escaping detection for ten days or more. What, 
however, will that prove? Of course the enemy will come 
on, and then, as soon as he gets into the narrow seas, he 
will be sighted to a certainty. But who doubted it? 
Moreover, while both fleets are on the same cruising ground, 
who is to decide whether the protection given by the one 
does, or does not, counterbalance the damage done by the 
other. We dare say it will be all very good practice, but 
we shall wait to see whether it proves anything. 

In the meantime there is one fact which may be considered 
as proved, and one which is of great importance to the 
fleet. It is that the engineers, who are nowa most im- 
portant body of officers, are very ill paid and grudgingly 
recognized. The complaint is not a new one; but it has 
been lately restated in the St. James's Gazette with temper 
and force. There is probably nobody, from the First 
Lorp downwards, who does not recognize the justice of the 
complaints made by the engineers. Nobody can possibly 
deny that in these times, when warships count their 
machines by the hundred, it is a matter of absolute neces- 
sity that the officers who look after them should be com- 
petent men, and that in twenty conceivable cases the safety 
and fighting power of the ship might depend on them. It 
would seem to be a matter of course that they should be as 
well treated as their brother oflicers—which, we may add, 
does not mean be treated with a lavish generosity. As a 
matter of fact, the engineers have never shaken off the 
unpleasant conditions imposed on them when they were 
first introduced into the service. Most of them were then 
merely skilled mechanics, and were not unnaturally looked 
wpon as the equals of the warrant officers, or as less ; for 
they were new-comers, whereas the boatswain and the 
gunner were old types in the navy. But all that has 
been radically changed. The engineers are now as much 
a corps as the officers of the fighting line themselves ; 
and it is certain that their importance will increase, and 
not diminish. They enter the service young, are specially 
and severely trained, and are fully ized as com- 
missioned officers. Yet they are still compelled to ask 
that they may be as well paid and as fairly treated as the 
doctors and paymasters. In either of those lines a gentle 
man may reach, at the same age, higher rank and fifty per 
cent. more pay than the engineer. It is absurd, and every- 
body knows it is absurd. It is likely to have bad conse- 
quences, and nobody denies it. Yet it cannot be remedied, 
because it is a tradition with us to do anything rather than 
honestly to increase pay. This sort of thing is on a level 
with the miserable mancuvre by which poor Tommy ATKINS 
is mulcted for clothes and food, although he has been pro- 
mised a free kit and rations. , : 


LONDON GATES AND BARS. 


a HE noble Lord said that he desired to enter his 

“ protest against this attempt on the part of the 
“ London County Council to divert attention from their 
“expensive management of the metropolis, and to obtain 
“popular favour by introducing measures for effecting 
“ metropolitan improvements at other people's expense.” 
This speech of Lord Fortescur’s, as reported, is a short 
one, but we are not aware that anything requires to be 
added to it. It is a compendious but adequate description 
of a municipal policy of which the London Streets 


(Removal of Gates) Bill, read a second time the other 
night in the House of Lords on the motion of Lord 
Rosesery, is a typical illustration. As to the particular | 
“metropolitan improvement” which the measure is de 
signed to effect we are not now concerned to discuss it on | 
its merits ; though we will, in passing, avow our opinion 
that the “ vast inconvenience ” supposed to be inflicted on 
the entire population of London by the existence of 
the barriers in question is a vastly exaggerated incon- 
venience, and that the physical annoyance resulting, or 
which has ever resulted, from them to any one is, in fact, 
infinitesimal as compared with that mental discomfort to 
which so many noble minds are subject in presence of some- 
thing—anything, property, privilege, amenity, or what 
not—in which the possessors of the noble minds aforesaid 
do net happen to share. Lord Satispury’s testimony to 
the inconvenience is far from conclusive. There are probably 
few of us who have not, at some time or other, experienced 
those emotions which he described in declaring that he 
never “passed these sacred gates in going to the Great 
“ Northern Station without internally uttering imprecations 
“ on those who maintained them.” But because an occasional 


hansom cabman—to say nothing of that inferior expert t 
in topography, a private coachman—fails to “‘ make” the n 
Great Northern, the Midland, or the Euston Station by the £ 
shortest unobstructed route from the particular quarter b 
from which he is approaching it, and blunders into a barred s 
street, it would certainly be rash to infer that drivers, d 
public or private, who know their London fairly well need b 
be or are seriously incommoded by the “ gates and bars” a 
which Lord Rosgsery burns to remove. 
However, we do not propose to argue that question now, ¥ 
There can be no objection, in point of principle, to the d 
London County Council devoting themselves to the accelera- f fe 
tion of vehicular transit to important railway stations, even re 
by fractions of a minute, if they, or rather their constituents, +}, 
are prepared to purchase these microscopic “ metropolitan di 
“improvements, and to abstain from endeavouring to effect J he 
them, as Lord ForTescuz complains, at other people’s expense." 
The late distinguished Chairman of the County Council dis- 4 
played too obvious a hankering after this latter method of pro- J ‘p) 
cedure, It is not necessary, however, to ascribe to him any] ,,, 
natural taste for brigandage. It is more probable that} 
he shares Lord BramMweELt’s shrewd suspicion that, if com: sti 
pensation has to be paid at all for the removal of these} do 
gates and bars, and is assessed on the usual taxes by the) da 
Select Committee to which the Bill has been referred, 
“ their lordships are not likely to be troubled with that] °* 
“ Bill any more.” Hence his endeavours to justify a7 ng 
refusal of compensation by precedents which he is much)] y) 
too acute not to be able to “distinguish” with the} ap, 
greatest ease from the case in hand. How idle, for) for 
instance, to quote the invasion of “the west side of M} ver 
nei 


“ Grosvenor Square and South Audley Street by a per 
“ petual and increasing stream of omnibuses and heavy 


“ traflic,” and to ask why the inhabitants of those districts > 
had not come forward with a demand for compensation 9% ¢,. 
The claim of the leaseholders and other tenants of the 
Beprorp estate depends for its validity, as Lord SatisBuat 9% dist 
pointed out, on the question whether they had been led #3 lon; 
pay more money for their leases or occupancies owing to ang und 
accommodation that had come into existence in a legal but 
manner, and which they had reasonable ground for believing - 
would be perpetual. We are almost ashamed to italicia ye 
these last words in submitting the sentence to a person of Mi 
Lord RosgBery’s acumen ; but it seems necessary to dire fo, 
his attention specifically to the point of distinction betweet 7 dish 
the case with which he is dealing and every one of the sup 7% des 
posed “ precedents ” to which he appeals. 7 
It i; 
wad 
righ 
LINKS NOT MISSING. righ 
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WIMBLEDON. pond 
Y OLF at Wimbledon has been cynically described as “a vé At 
good substitute for the game to be so near London.” By hole 
players in the North it is believed that the mashey is here yo wate 
only club, and that the amateur passes most of his time in hun wher 
balls, now among whins, now in the bracken beneath the ford Com: 
boughs. There is e ration in these ideas, and Wimbledon humr 
really a paradise to the urban player, and not worse than@™™ high | 
purgatory to him who is acquainted with better things. short 


game began to be played unofficially, about twenty-five ye 
ago, before the Common came into the hands of Conservate 
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Thursdays, 
of the general public. 
not think 
aera to bellow “’Fore,” a word of 


tised on Wimbledon, and assuredly it ought to be 
nen persons, indeed, complain of the arrogance of 
occasionally a family will 


greens. On the whole, golf and the world of Wimbledon 
have reached a fairly satisfactory modus vivendi. 


brick, and are more luxurious in mince collops than their iron 
brethren, start from the west end. From this end, then, we shall 
begin to describe the course, with apologies to the east-enders, 
who are, we believe, the elder club of the twain, though the less 
comfortable in their abode. 

Leaving the cottage club-house, you cross a rough bit of 
tussocky grass to the first hole. Your caddy, by the way, may 
not necessarily be an expert; he may be a casual person, not 
engaged on more permanent work. that case you have to 
find the ball for him, and to instruct him in the difference 
between a lofting iron and a niblick. But many of the caddies 
are very quick at learning, and a few have developed a 
deal of skill and interest in the game. The first hole is 
begirt at the opening by scrubby whins. Topping the ball, 
and getting into these, you will become acquamted with mis- 
fortune. A fair drive should be nearly up on the green, but 
will probably fall in long hairy grass, whence it is not easy to 
deposit it near the hole. A hit but a little too smart goes too far, 
a milder shot sticks in the tussocks. This is the prevalent dif- 
ficulty of approaching the hole at Wimbledon, where the putting- 
greens are wonderfully pretty, allowing for the clay and flints of 
the soil. The second hole is a turning back somewhat in the 
direction of the first, with a tendency to the right. There are 
here many possibilities of sorrow. There is a piece of rough 
ground and stony, there is a road. There are plenty of whins and 
hillocks, and the hole itself lies away out of sight behind a whin- 
covered eminence. Five is certainly not very bad for this hole. 
The third is teasing; the course, called the racecourse, is straight 
and narrow, a mere ribbon of turf between banks of whins. 
Many drive off with the cleek, as giving a better chance to be 
straight. But, even if the first shot lie clear, which it usually 
does not, in an open place about midway, the second is just as 

rous. The roots of whins have a wonderful way of 
catching a ball, and, once caught, tt is rather a chance how you 
extricate yourself. Bad luck, or bad play, may mean a double 
figure at this, the third, or racecourse hole, and there is an in- 
convenient paling, behind which a ball often conceals itself, while 
whins, in the rear of the putting-green, catch an over-eager 
approach. The fourth hole is short, and straight ; it is possible 
for a drawn ball to get among more whins, and the “lies” are 
very bad throughout, while there is some inconvenient heather 
near the putting-green. Still, this is an easy hole. The fifth 
is on the other side of a narrow ravine, with steep sides, 
clad with rushes. There is a little trickle of water filtering 
through between perpendicular little banks. It is an ill hole 
for him who tops his ball, as many use, or who drives into a 
birch-tree; but a moderately fair stroke is within a very short 
distance of the hole. Whins lie behind it, as usual, and the 
long grass is particularly tenacious here. The sixth hole lies 
under the railings round the Windmill garden. It has no hazards, 
but two roads and some most detestable long grass. An over- 
driven approach will go into the garden or lie under the railings. 
To reach the seventh hole you walk a little way to the edge aa 
deep ravine, with a pond in it and a wooded glade on the left. 
Miserable men stand with naked legs in the pond all day, hunting 
for balls—perhaps the most shiftless and wretched mode, not 
dishonest, of making a few pence yet invented by idleness or 
descended to by despair. This is the worst point of the Wimble- 
don course, and sets the mind pondering on social problems. 

The difficulties of the hole are increased by this distraction. 
It is disagreeable to have to drive over a mud y pond, with men 
Wading in it, backed by rough slopes and flanked by woods. The 
right shot is over the edge of the wood, which opens up the hole 
situated outside the Iron House. But many do not make the 
right shot rightly, and have to ransom their ball from the pond- 
Mh or to practise bush-wha¢king among the branches and 
aa are obliged to clamber in the muddy sides of the 


BE he Tron House the course turns back on itself. The first 
le is on the edge of the ravine, and the old perils of wood and 


wood on the right, is a 


uced the “lawful days” to three a week—Tuesdays, 
Tae 8 and Saturdays—apparently in the supposed interests 
Trying to look at it impartially, we do 
that the publie suffers much from golf; and we are 
sure that the golfers are long suffering. They know that 
wh meaning to 
the saunterers. Therefore, when a string of ladies or @ nurse 
with children wander, devious and slow, up the length of a hole, 
there is no remedy but patience. We believe that this virtue is 
ractised, 
fers, and 
uat on a convenient green, when 
much persuasive politeness is needed before they will budge. 
The Common is large; there is plenty of room wherein tea may 
be taken and nature admired without sitting down on the putting- 


The course has this peculiarity, that it has two beginnings and 
two endings. The members of the club who dwell in a house 
of iron start from the east end. They who inhabit a house of 


green. Then comes an easy hole, up a slope; you can scarcely 
come to grief unless you hit into the Windmill garden. The 
hole is on the further side of the slope, and is sentinelled by 
whins. The next hole has no hazards for a straight drive; a 
wild one may go into the road on one side, or down into a 
rushy and moist ravine on the other. Next comes a lo 
hole, with a tee-shot over the ravine, and a deal of roi 
ground, ending in a pretty whin-vexed putting-green 
one of the old butts. Then you play back over a “ race~ 
course” through the whins, parallel to the other racecourse, 
and, like it, haunted by wandering and repining players who 
cannot find their balls. The next hole has for hazards a road, 
whins, some amateur ponds (in wet weather), and a small arti- 
ficial bunker, the only bunker on the links, To fall into this 
is a kind of melancholy pleasure, reealling better things elsewhere: 
The next hole is over very rough grass, and a “ pot” or depression, 
full of nettles; while a road, the palings of villa gardens, and 
whins of irreconcilable character interfere between the player 
and his haven. Then comes the short hole, a cleek shot over 
rolling ground covered with whins, while the last hole is also 
short, and, except for still more whins, may be called easy. 

The worst of the course, as may be gathered from this account, 
is the tough and fibrous nature of the vegetable hazards. The 
second drawback is the innumerable bad “ lies,” flinty, muddy, or 
cupped in holes among tussocky grass. Through the green even 
the brassy is often too delicate a tool, and iron weapons are im 

. A good player of iron approaches has here many 
chances to distinguish himself. A bad player is nowhere ina less 
agreeable country than at Wimbledon. ‘The whins are as 
spiteful as anything inanimate can be, they seem to stretch out 
their roots and branches for your ruin. A score of from 82 te 
87 may be reckoned very good. With all its peculiar difficulties, 
Wimbledon is a blessing to London golfers, and the familiar 
landscape, the view from the height over the wide aérial plain of 
Surrey, is beautiful on a fine day. Ina spirit of paradox, some 
— Blackheath and golf among lamp-posts and perambulators. 

imbledon is much more rural, and here golf is to the general 
a much less dangerous. A golfer is glad to get away from 
Wimbledon to Sandwich or St. Andrews; but he is also glad to 
find his foot on it again after a week on the flagstones. On 
Saturday afternoon, naturally, the course is very crowded, and 
the wise will prefer to play, if possible, on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. The club is as pleasant and comfortable as any on more 
orthodox links, and is much more homely and picturesque than 
most, being an old red-brick cottage, with additions, such as a 
dining-room. There is a pretty little garden and a tiny lawn, 
and a lawn-tennis court ina field behind the house. In short, 
by making-believe a little, the golfing child of nature may do very 
well at Wimbledon. 


AS YOU LIKE IT AT THE LYCEUM. 


HIS is ruar Rosalind and all else fits, and other comment 
were superfluous. Thus does even a jaded critic, retaking a 
disused pen, feel inclined to write of the almost ideal perform- 
ance of, perhaps, the most ideal comedy of pastoral life writ by 
him whom some call Shakspeare. Yet “must there no more be 
said”? There is more to say in a day when mere assertion 
rules it but too much. As You Like It begins and ends with 
Rosalind, however admirably, as in the present case, the whole 
play is given. The staging, to take an instance, of On ne badine 
pas avec [Amour at the Frangais in its best days never did more 
than equal this production by Mr. Daly. That is a thing in these 
days very important ; but let us leave that for the moment, and 
come to the acting, which is, after all, the heart of the matter; 
and let us again repeat that, be the acting never so good all 
through, as scarcely with any exception it is in this case, the play 
must stand and fall by Rosalind. The present generation and 
the growing generation have seen more than one Rosalind in 
coal and of them all only one, and she—alas!—has been 
taken from us, that could be named in the same breath with 
Miss Rehan. 
At the risk of tautology let us say that the first requisite for 
perhaps the most charming part in Shakspeare’s comedies is that 
most indefinable thing, charm. This Miss Rehan has proved 
herself to possess over and over again in parts of lighter calibre, 
and with a very distinet touch of genius in the part of Katherine 
in the Taming of the Shrew, a part capable in the hands of a very 
capable actress of being well played, and yet wanting charm, 
Those of us who hoped most from Miss Rehan’s Rosalind may have 
been surprised at the extent with which their most hope has 
been realized. Dignity, girlhood growing into womanhood; the 
inception and completion of a love perfect in innocence; resent~ 
ment of injustice; playfulness and tenderness in the boy's dis- 
guise ; ashy boldness beforeband with Orlando; after the wrestli 
scene a complete but difficult courage, failing only in the scene 
“counterfeiting,” and then still attempted; return to the abso- 
lute womanliness which has never been lost—all these thi 


Water encounter you again ; while a road, apparently leading no- | make up the sum of Rosalind, a character as trying as it is 
where, and only cut for the purpose of spoiling the game ~ the | entrancing. All these things Miss Rehan un s and ex- 
18 is among some | presses, and on them we hope to dwell in For 
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Orlando. It has been said that Mr. Drew’s Orlando is too “modern.” 
This is a criticism which, if not very gay, is certainly very foolish 
indeed. There is no lack of poetry in Mr. Drew’s Orlando ; he 
speaks and acts the part most excellently, and is no more lacking 
in the tender scenes than he is in the athletic beginning with the 
Wrestler. Mr. Lewis's Touchstone was looked for by playgoers 
with expectation and hope which is more than satisfied by the 
actor’s perception and execution of the part. Mr. Lewis sees that 
the Banished Duke’s description of Touchstone is accurate; and, 
moreover, which the Duke did not think it worth while to add, 
that Touchstone had lived in the atmosphere of the Court. For 
the present let us mention in addition Miss Isabel Irving’s prettily 
clumsy skill as Audrey, a character which to our thinking Mr. 
Daly has accurately gauged ; Miss Prince’s attractive Celia, and 
Mr. W. Sampson’s unobtrusive Jaques, which had a true and 
real mark. 


ETON v. HARROW. 


FOREGONE conclusion is sometimes productive of inte- 

rest—when it does not come off. This was the case with 
the “ Boys’ match” on Saturday last, for play unluckily was con- 
fined to one day. Of the previous one what pen can describe the 
anguish? A wet and sloppy day is bad enough anywhere, and 
surely there is no place where it is so bad as at Lord’s, especially 
if one has travelled miles, and given up other attractions in order 
to get there. Heavy rain had fallen during the night, but the 
morning was fine enough to draw several thousands of spectators 
to the ground. It was evident at a glance that the wicket was 
too soft to play on at once, and succeeding showers postponed the 
longed-for hour. Every Aabitué of Lord’s knows the formula; 
first, “ Play will begin at 12”; then, “no play till after lunch”; 
finally, “ play abandoned for the day.” This last decision was 
not arrived at till past three, and the delay was caused by the 
advance of modern science. Formerly the umpires and the 
captains would have decided for themselves, but now a happy 
thought suggested a telegram to the Meteorological Society. The 
Delphic answer was returned :—“ Weather most likely finer later, 
but showers probable”; the showers came, but the finer weather 
was reserved till too late. 

On Saturday at 10.30, under a sky which looked far from 
settled, the Harrow eleven placed themselves in the field, and 
Brewis and Studd, the youngest member of the famous brother- 
hood, went to the wickets. The ground was dead, of course, but 
‘did not seem to be difficult, or to give any especial help to the 
bowler. The ball, however, when hit would not travel, and any- 
thing lofty fell as if alighting on a pudding. For a lon 
time this did not matter to the batsmen, for they played wit 
such consummate caution that for the first hour and a quarter 
only 25 runs were scored, though lobs, which few boys can 
resist, were put on after the first twenty minutes, From this 
time Brewis began to hit, and, after necessitating several changes 
of bowling, he brought the score to 50. After nearly two hours’ 
play Brewis became restless, when lobs were tried fer the second 
time, and he was at length caught from a hard hit to long on. 
Shortly before this he had been twice missed—once at long on, 
and once very badly in the slips—but he had, nevertheless, 
showed that he had great powers of hitting as well as of defence ; 
and the long stand was invaluable to his side. Two more wickets 
fell with the score still at 59, the third being Studd, who had 
been at the wickets two hours for 12 runs. When increased 
strength enables him to hit with greater freedom, his coolness 
and judgment will make him a most useful man; although he 
was bowled by a lob, he played lobs with greater ease than 
Brewis showed in dealing with them. After this no double 
oo was reached till the ninth man—Dickinson—came, who 
a well for 22, when he returned a lob to the bowler, Peebles. 

e innings closed for 108. 

During the ten minutes that remained for play before the 
luncheon-hour the spectators were rewarded with a most lively 
exhibition. The Eton bowlers were Forbes and A. R. Hoare, 
the former with a very high and fast delivery, the latter slow. 
Kither from nervousness, or because he failed to keep his feet, 
Forbes could not pitch his balls anywhere near the wicket, and 
McLaren, the Harrow captain, drove him and cut him with the 
greatest ease. During those ten minutes 18 runs were scored; 
and in the interval there was only one opinion about the course 
the match would take. Harrow would rapidly knock up 200, 
declare their innings at an end, and put Eton in, trusting to 
their good bowling and fielding to finish the match. Nothing 
of the sort, however, occurred. After lunch Forbes became 
straighter, and his great pace and balls well pitched up seemed 
to baffle all the batsmen ; for he took the first four wickets 
in tolerably quick succession, though McLaren all the time 
— him with freedom and severity. With six wickets down 

or 82 it looked as if the Eton total would not be much 
surpassed; but, on Butler’s joining McLaren, the bowling was 
collared, and runs came at a great pace, till at 120 Cooper bowled 
McLaren with a yorker. The Harrow captain had been in for 
nearly two hours, and his 76 runs were made not only without a 
chance, but almost without a mistake. He played with great 
confidence, yet skilful defence; his cutting and driving were 
equally clean and vigorous ; and his judgment of a run was un- 
erring. This is the fourth time he has played in this match, and 


his improvement, as his strength has developed, has been most 
marked, so that great things may be expected of him in the 
future. After his departure the last wickets did not, as Harrow 
has often done, put on many runs, and the innings closed for 133, 
or 25 runs to the pao With only one hour and fifty minutes 
left for play, it did not look likely that Eton could be beaten, un- 
less the most abject breakdown occurred. As a matter of fact, in 
spite of the long day’s cricket, Brewis and Studd went vigorously 
to work, and the runs were almost rubbed off when McLaren bowled 
Studd for 4. A. R. Hoare succeeded him, and made amends for his 
first failure by a dashing and ag ee innings of 32; he fell 
to the Harrow captain at 63. Pilkington joined Brewis, and 
runs came faster than ever till Pope bowled the latter at 97. 
Brewis, for the second time that day, had been in for over an 


hour and a half, and his second innings of 34 was as good as his j 
first of 44. To him belongs the honour of having compiled the 


largest number of runs in the match; and, though he cannot be 
put into the same category as McLaren, he should be heard of 


again at Lord’s, even if he does not again play for Eton, 


Dickinson, on the faith of his score of 22 in the first innings, — 
was promoted to his place, and justified it; for he and Pilkington ~ 


took out their bats, the one for 11, the other for 38. Pilkington’s 
innings was an excellent one ; he played with great strength and 
in good form. At the close of time Eton had made 120 runs 
with 3 wickets down, or 95 to the good with 7 wickets to fall. 

With the ups and downs of a boys’ match in our mind, we 
will not attempt to hazard an opinion as to what the result 
might have been had the match been played out; nevertheless, 
the issue of the day was certainly creditable to Eton, as it must 
have been disappointing to Harrow. Putting McLaren aside, 
who was far the best player of either eleven, there was nothing 
to show on the day’s play a superiority on the side which had six 
old choices in the field over that which contained not a single 
boy who had ever played at Lord’s before. Harrow was reported 
to have many bowlers, but among these Peebles with his lobs 
was the most successful. The Harrow fielding was good, pos- 
sibly rather smarter than that of Eton, but Harrow missed more 
catches. In wicket-keeping, too, Harrow had the advantage, 
which was to be expected from an old hand like Gowans. 
And there is another point; not only did Eton have no old 
choices to play, but, owing to the uncertainty of Gosling’s 
absence, the captain of the eleven was not decided upon till about 
the middle of the half, and they were thus placed at an addi- 
tional disadvantage. It seems almost ungenerous, after stating 
these facts, to make any disparaging observations; but putting 
this match out of the question, and looking at the records of 
the last few years, with its two defeats by Harrow and three 
(virtual ones) by Winchester, it is impossible to avoid asking, 
Is Eton cricket what it ought to be? Looking round at the 
public schools generally, taking Harrow and Winchester, Rugby 
and Marlborough, Clifton and Cheltenham, we should say that the 
standard of cricket is higher than formerly. We do not think 
that this is the case at Eton. When Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell 
accepted a mastership it was hoped that a new era had opened 
for the game, and that, given fair material, better elevens would 
be turned out, and the success of the school in the cricket- 
field would be largely increased. This hope cannot be said to 
have been realized, and we would suggest as a reason the com- 
paratively indifferent captains who have been in command of 
the eleven. A paramount authority of first-class ability to be 
consulted in times of extreme difficulty (as, for instance, in 
the choice of a captain in the exceptional case of this year at 
Eton, or in the selection and distribution of professionals, &c.) 
must be of infinite advantage to a school; but nothing ought to 
be done which takes the weight of responsibility of cricket off the 
boys themselves. They have to Pay the matches, and they ought 
to learn how to conduct them. The moment a match begins, & 
captain ought to be left to himself to fight it through. He wil 
make plenty of mistakes at first, but, if he is worth anything, he 
will remember them, and profit by them. If he becomes accu 
tomed to receive messages through long-leg, he will cease t 
think for himself; and when playing at Lord’s or on any foreigt 
soil, where such messages are impossible, he will find himself 
capable to cope with the varying events of the game, which 
require sound judgment and experience. Comparing it wi 
Harrow alone, Eton has produced in the last six years no captails 
comparable to Butler, Jackson, or A. C. McLaren; and we do 
not see why it should not, things being equal. Mr. Mitchell’ 
ability and zeal for the good of cricket and his own school ar 
beyond all suspicion ; whether his method is the best calculated 
to produce the result he desires is, at least, open to question. 


BISLEY. 


N Saturday last the National Rifle Association enteré 
officially into its new home. The ceremony went 0 

such ceremonies do go off, and was described in the daily pr 
as brilliant. The three addresses were in graceful English # 
of the right length; which means that they were just low 
enough to give those present time to have a careful (if not ané 
tirely well-bred) study of their Royal Highnesses. It may p# 
haps have crossed the mind of many who listened to the addrt 
of the Commander-in-Chief that his actions in the past do» 
quite coincide with his sentiments in the present, and that? 
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. r more thousand pounds that have been spent in making 
wise what it is might — been saved had he used his influence 
to gain consent to other arrangements. However, we do not 

wish to revive this somewhat painful controversy. Bisley is now 
a fact. It has received its “ ptism of fire” from the ds of 
the Princess of Wales, and on Monday at nine o'clock began 
the continuous rattle of competitors’ rifles. 
Thus the ball has been set spinning with brilliant and appro- 
iate ceremony ; and it is really of much ter importance to 
the future than to bewail the age isley may or may not 
have been the best selection; but the choice has been made, and 
the decision is now irrevocable. Now that it has been started, 
do present indications point to future success? There was an 
anticipation of a great falling off in entries for the prizes. So far 
this anticipation not been justified. And whether in future 
the number is maintained will largely depend upon the 
convenience and comfort of the arrangements during the present 
meeting, especially as to frequent, rapid, and cheap journeys to 
the metropolis. e promises of the London and South-Western 
Railway are fair; but they were deceivers ever. They have 
undertaken to run an ample number of trains, which will do the 
journey to or from Waterloo in uarters of an hour, and 
in which Volunteers can travel at a cost of eighteenpence as the 
return fare. The journey thus is not dissimilar to the Wimbledon 
journey in point of time and expense. However, there can 
S no question that people are much more ready to go a 
short distance slowly than a long distance fast, and so in this 
icular we can never expect Bisley to beat Wimbledon ; but 
it may approach it. On the other hand it possesses, from the com- 
petitor’s point of view, many advantages. The accom- 
modation is larger, and the firing-points are nearer together and 
to the “lines.” The luncheon-hour is no longer wasted in two 
long walks, upsetting alike to the digestion and steadiness of 
muscle, The soil drains faster, and the ground is more sloping, 
so that the old difficulty of the water resting on the gravel “ pan ” 
and flooding the tents will not occur. The Association has now 
the power of charging an entrance fee at all times instead of only 
during the firing-hours, and the exercise of this power on the 
Sabbath Day has already produced discontent among the Scotch 
Volunteers. Thus the new camp will not be overrun by that 
inhuman riff-raff of both sexes who, arriving by the cheap bus-load 
from the slums of London, foregathered with their kind from the 
back streets of Putney, and made Sundays and evenings horrible 
by their presence, and Glen-Albyn blighted by the curse of their 
coming. These it was that the smart correspondents and other 
ill-informed persons mistook for the fathers, the brothers, the 
sisters, the cousins, and the aunts of the Volunteers. 

Therefore, we are inclined to think that the move will not 
occasion any permanent diminution in the number of competitors 
or occupiers of tents. The importance of this, financially, is very 
great. It has been usually supposed that the income derived 
from gate-money at Wimbledon was one of the great supports of 
the Association, from the money point of view. As a matter of 
fact, the money taken in this way was only slightly over 1,000/. 
last year, and the expenses due to the temporary nature of the 
occupation of the site were about 1,400/. Thus on this account 

was a deficit of about 400/. How much gate-money 
will be taken at Bisley can only be a matter of conjecture. It is 
very likely to increase year by year, as, strangely enough, land 
in the neighbourhood has considerably incre in value since 
the works commenced. A fair number of visitors will come 
down by train from London, and it is to be hoped that enough 
will be received to cover at least the repair and maintenance of 
the buildings and works. But the real main sources from which 
meome is derived are the entrance fees and pools. These 
amounted last year to about 18,500/., the bulk of which sum is 
expended in prizes. It is obvious from these figures that any 
serious diminution in the number of competitors would neces- 
sitate a corresponding cutting down of the prize list, which, 
again, would react on a further diminution of competitors, and so 
on till the Association became the butt of justifiable ridicule. 
This state of things, no doubt, bears some resemblance 
to that in the island where the inhabitants earned a precarious 
livelihood by washing each other's clothes. And the dangers of 
the situation have been so strongly felt that hitherto a 
reserve of several thousands of bn has been kept in hand, 
80 that any temporary diminution of competitors could be tided 
over without the corresponding decrease in prize money. 

Unfortunately, Bisley starts without this guarantee, since 
every available pound of capital has been required to meet the 
€xpenses of removal and reconstruction. But this is not all. The 
Council have found themselves — to appeal to the public for 
4 sum of 30,000/. in order to meet these extraordinary outgoings. 

this sum only 10,000/. has up to the present been subscribed. 
| ne ae first of all to the central begging-shop, the 
Mansion ouse. But that fountain of charity or already been 
Tun partially dry (for Volunteer purposes) by the subscription of 
38,000/. for the metropolitan Volunteer equipment. Bo that 
20,000/. still remains to be produced. The possibility of raising 

amount seems to be doubtful, although it is essential to the 
Soundness of the Association, But we cannot help thinking that 

War Office is here bound to step in to assist. It will be 
recollected by most of our readers that, owing to an adverse vote 
in the House of Commons a short time ago, the Minister of War 
accepted the principle that his department was bound to furnish 
Proper equipment to the Volunteers. It will also be recollected 


that before they accepted this principle the above-named 38,000/. 
had been subscribed towards the equipment of the corps’ in and 
about London. By this curious order of things a double injury 
has been done to the London Volunteers and their friends. First, 
the Volunteers have been obliged to accept from private charity 
what their comrades have forced the Government to give as a 
matter of right ; and, secondly, the subscribers to this fund have 
been mulcted of money which the State now admits should have 
been provided by the cellor of the Exchequer. 
Here there is an obvious solution of the difficulty. Let the 
subscribers to the Mansion House Equipment Fund protest that 
their money was given under pretences which subsequently proved 
false; and let them demand hat the money which they then sub- 
scribed under a misunderstanding should be handed over to the 
Trustees of the National Rifle Association. The Government 
would then be forced by their own admissions to equip the London 
Volunteers, and the Bisley expenses would be covered with a safe 
in for contingencies. 
ere is only one other point to which we wish to draw attention. 
It has been frequently said, and more frequently repeated, that 
the Association will gain by neighbourhood with Aldershot. And 
this view was emphasized by the Commander-in-Chief in his ad- 
dress at the opening ceremony. But, as far as we are aware, no 
definite reason has been given for this view. We do not wish to 
deny that this may be so; but it seems that there are some things 
to be said on the opposite side. We entirely agree that there can 
be no better training for a Volunteer corps than that in a 
period under military law at Aldershot. But where is the 
analogy? The fact that Volunteers mot under military law, 
joined with civilians who cannot be put under military law, are 
encamped a few miles from a regular training centre will certainly 
not conduce to the Volunteers gaining by example from the 
regular army. It is notorious that the non-commissioned officers 
and men on . duty become temporarily demoralized by 
their situation. It is obvious that in shooting competitions when 
Volunteer officers and men mix at the firing-points the strict 
observance of the Queen’s Regulations is impossible. It thus 
appears that, instead of the Volunteers gaining, the regulars will 
lose. It may be laid down as a principle that when Volunteers 
are placed under military law in a regular camp they gain by 
example; but that, when they come into contact with regular 
troops inan informal manner, doth lose by mutual example. The 
harmless freedom of the Volunteer, combined with social efforts 
at the bar, corrupts Tommy Atkins; while Tommy Atkins’s 
subtle familiarity induces his civilian comrade to think that, 
after all, military discipline is an art which he has not only 
acquired, but in which he has surpassed. The Volunteer loses 
his respect for discipline, while the regular private goes back— 
to the guard-room. 


FOUR-FOOTED ACQUAINTANCES. 


YNICS may sneer; but we declare that the domestic animals 
—dogs and cats and socially disposed horses—are the best 
possible company. We have nothing to say against friend- 
ship in the common acceptation of the word. We have known 
many good fellows in our day, and if some of them are dead, 
many are still surviving. We have the highest respect for. the 
family affections. A man is bound to honour his father and 
mother, and to love them as well; he solemnly vows before the 
altar to love and cherish his wife, and in the natural order of 
things he should develop a liking for his children. But all that 
necessarily involves the strain of duty or a certain self-abnegation. 
The best of companions will have a will of his own, and you may 
stumble when you are least thinking of it, and tread upon his 
sensitive corns. Sometimes he is there when you would rather 
be without him; nor can you count on his being in the mood to 
enliven you at a moment’s notice. If you are really fond of him 
he is sure to form other ties, or to accept an excellent appointment 
somewhere in the Indies or the Antipodes. Parents may disin- 
herit you if they are rubbed the wrong way, and even when there 
are no expectations it is disreputable to quarrel and be disowned. 
As for marriage, that is notoriously a lottery. Heaven help the 
victim who has drawn a blank, and the most excellent of wives 
may probably have her peculiarities. The boys must be educatedand 
launched in the world, when too many of them have a weakness for 
going to the bad ; and whether the girls go off early or hang upon 
our hands, whether they are plain and dull or gifted and good- 
Looking, there isanxiety either as to possible husbands or settlements. 
In short, it is superfluous to expatiate on the truism that each 
mortal of your kinsfolk or acquaintance may often be a nuisance. 
Consequently, it is a relief to turn to life in its brighter and 
more satisfactory aspects. It need not be said that it is not 
iven to everybody to get on pleasantly with his four-footed 
ellow-creatures. There are no more shrewd judges of character 
than intelligent cats and dogs. It is all nonsense talking of 
“instinct” as an inferior quality proper to “the brutes.” e 
instinct that attracts them to us is the refinement of sympathy 
which intuitively recognizes the qualities they appreciate. The 
know a good fellow at once when they see or smell him, an 
were we not writing anonymously, we might appear to be boast- 
ing, for we happen to be gifted with what is veritably animal 
magnetism. A simple intonation of the voice—it need not 


necessarily be soft or seductive—paves the way to an interchange 
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of civilities which will lead to an intimacy or a friendship. Then 
when you proceed to the magnetic touches which establish confi- 
detice, the acquaintance progresses rapidly. No man knows or loves 
cats and dogs better than Sir Edward Hamley. There is a 
charming passage in his “ Shakspeare’s Funeral,” which originally 
appeared in Blackwood, where the dead poet’s little grand- 
daughter, the precocious child of “ good Mistress Hall,” explains 
to young Raleigh how her grandfather and she were wont to 
mae much of their friend Boabdil. The one would tickle him 
under the chin, the other would scratch him delicately some- 
where else, when “they desired to do him a pleasure.” Sir 
Edward, who is a master in the science of animal magnetism, 
knew well what he was writing about. For ourselves, with an 
almost infallible instinct we make the advances gently or roughly 
as the case may be. We, too, like the cats and the dogs, can read 
character. We see a cat come stealthily rubbing up against a chair- 
leg, the head inclined coquettishly over one shoulder, regarding us 
with a furtively coaxing smile. With a flirt like that, whether 
maid or matron, there is no occasion for ceremony. You snatch 
her up on your knee ; she pretends to be offended, and to struggle 
to escape. But she curls herself * with a sensuous purr when 
you begin tickling the fur that lies just behind the ear, and 
thenceforth it is all plain sailing. It is very different with a 
corpulent and sturdy Tom, who, though he may have luxuriated 
in comfortable quarters all his life, has nevertheless had his sad 
experiences, and seen something of the worst side of human 
nature. Mischievous boys have heaved half-bricks at him ; ill-bred 
and unsympathetic servants have resented his patrician manners, 
expelling him with gg | from the lower regions, and some- 
times punching his head. Even his master, who is the reverse of 
a pussomaniac, may never have appreciated him according to his 
merits. No wonder that a cat of that stamp should be slight] 
misanthropic and suspicious. Naturally he mistrusts a stranger’s 
advances; but, nevertheless, there is a something in your voice 
which sends a quiver through his ears, and makes him visibly 
relax the rigidity of his tail. You and he might pass for a couple 
of Freemasons meeting in a foreign country and exchanging the 
first of the mystical signs. The chances are he may sidle up 
towards you when you show an unmistakable desire to converse ; 
but possibly he may stand on his dignity, being a self-respecting 
animal, and force you to dive after him under the tables. He 
has no thought of eluding you, or he would have made a bolt of 
it to some impracticable vantage-ground long before; and, once 
in your hands, he resigns himself voluptuously to caressing, 
sheathing the formidable claws that might strike terror into a 
bulldog. It may be said that there is nothing surprising in a petted 
and decently-educated cat behaving civilly to any stranger under 
his own roof, though civility is one thing and familiarity at 
first sight is another. But similarly undefinable influences 
will enable you to make friends with the cats in the street— 
the cats who are born outcasts, or Bohemians, or scapegraces— 
and that is a very different matter. For choice they prefer to 
originate an acquaintance from behind a railing, and no wonder. 
The cat in the street, even at the West End, though he may, 

rhaps, have a domicile to which he resorts from time to time, 

as met with many adventures and many misadventures. He 
slinks along the areas when he takes his strolls abroad, making 
flying shots at the perilous crossings, for he knows all boys and 
many men to be his mortal enemies. There are cats which seem 
to take to a roving life, simply because they like sensation and 
excitement, like the men who, instead of making themselves com- 
fortable on easy incomes at home, go waging war upon wild beasts 
in Africa or India, These cats haunt the jungles in the metro- 
politan squares, crouching and stalking like tigers in miniature, 
and keeping a keen look-out after the sparrows. Yet they will 
come to call like a well-broken spaniel when once you have suc- 
ceeded in scraping acquaintance with them, and will even risk 
themselves beyond the sanctuary of the enclosure in the assurance 
of safety under your protection. 

The pe of charming animals into friendship is often ex- 
ceedingly useful. Dogs on the chain must always be dangerous; 
of course the tantalizing restraint must sour the sweetest temper ; 
and the marvel is that they do not invariably go mad. We know 
few such pictures of helpless misery as that of a half-bred mastiff 
with frothing muzzle and bloodshot eyes, secured by a short yard 
and a half of chain beneath a carrier’s waggon in summer. The 
heat, the dust, the constant jerk of the fretting collar, the idlers 
who are always amusing themselves by exasperating the poor 
animal, aggravate him to chronic paroxysms of impotent ferocity. 
No man in his senses would dream of touching or trying to 
aut him. But we have met dogs at large, to the full as savage 
to appearance and carefully trained to bloodthirsty business, 
who were amenable to reason and words of gentlemanly per- 
suasion if you only gave them time to reflect. We used to walk 
a good deal in the Western Pyrenees, taking short cuts through 
the forests and across the mountain pastures. These pastures 
skirt the woodlands infested by wolves and sheltering an occa- 
sional bear. Everywhere we came upon flocks of sheep, and each 
flock, even in spring or summer, had its guardian, in the shape of 
a formidable Pyrenean wolf-hound, with the spiked collar, that 
‘was an appropriate setting to the more formidable chevaux de frise 
of teeth. The older dogs generally were content to growl out 
a surly warning to move on; but now and then a young one 
would come charging down the hill as if he meant to make half 
a dozen mouthfuls of the intruder. With a calm air of confi- 
dence, we would hail him with a shout of welcome. before 


he reached us he was slackening his pace, evidently thinking that 
second thoughts were advisable; his savage bark would p haces 
into -humoured growling ; generally he would come up with 
a sniff of satisfaction, and suffer himself to be patted; and not 
unfrequently we have put our hand into his mouth, and played 
with the jaws that had threatened to rend us. Nor was there 
either rashness or courage in doing so; for we kept a wary eye on 
the eyes of the sagacious animal, knowing that, whatever he 
might be, he was no h rite, and that we might implicitly 
trust his honest looks. the other hand, the friendship that 
dogs will foree upon you may be embarrassing, as we have not 
seldom experienced. Wandering curs will join us in our coun 
walks, and will take no denial. You may think you have dod 
and dropped them, but they turn up again at some corner, 
wagging their tails hypocritically, as if they did not know very 
well that you had been more than rude in your efforts to repel 
them. And with the best meaning cur in attendance, you have 
some natural mauvaise honte, as if you were walking down St. 
James's Street in the season arm in arm with a Hottentot. 
Talking of St. James’s, London dogs have made up to us 
on the London pavements, and insisted on following us into 
the clubs, as if they had been duly elected honorary members. 
But the most awkward incident we can remember happened in 
Edinburgh. We were going, one Sabbath, to hear an eloquent 
divine who always filled his big church to overflowing. A disreput- 
able-looking caricature of a fox-terrier seemed to be going our 
Way, so we were not in the least astonished that he should come 
up and join us, nor did we greatly care, as we hoped to leave him 
at the church door, where a couple of elders were standing sentry 
behind the plates. In due course we were accommodated with a 
seat at the end of an open pew, and two minutes afterwards our 
mangy friend was sniffing at our legs and whining joyfully. He 
was expelled by a beadle in the sight of the scandalized congre- 
gation, but not before he had fairly identified himself with us. 
However, we thought we had seen the last of him. Five 
minutes later, having outflanked the enemy, and come in by a 
different door, he was following the preacher up the pulpit 
stairs. For once a Presbyterian congregation was on the 
broad grin, and some of the young people were actually laugh- 
ing when the dog, who by this time had lost his temper, 
began snarling and snapping at the minister's man, who 
picked him up, only to drop him “like a hot potato.” In that 
case our suffering was mental, and we were the unlucky victim of 
circumstances over which we had no control. In another in- 
stance, we suffered bodily and for several days, thanks to our 
fatal facility for forming rash friendships. We were standing at 
the door of the hotel in Innspruck, when a singularly sagacious- 
looking white poodle came up to talk to us. We got interested 
in the conversation, and hospitably offered some biscuits ; and 
the end of it was that the dog introduced his master. The 
master chanced to be a wideawake Italian vetturino, with a four- 
horse return carriage from Padua, and he offered to take us 
thither for five napoleons. We had been fishing at Ischl, and 
had no plans. The price was ridiculously cheap; we might as 
well go to Venice as anywhere else ; the dog was eying us wist- 
fully, and so we assented. There were two of us, by the way; 
and we started in that family ark, in a blazing sun, over dusty 
roads. Giving an occasional lift to a wayfaring priest in the 
spacious interior, we stowed ourselves away in the banquette 
as the airiest place, taking occasional peeps at the scenery 
through the leathern curtains. The poodle’s place, of course, 
was on the roof, where he should have been snoozing, in 
the ordinary course of things, when he was not barking at 
all comers. But that dog’s attraction to us was a passion. 
The beast was as clever on his legs as any monkey; he would 
keep scrambling down and forcing himself in through these 
curtains. It was nothing that he was covered with dust like 
any door-mat ; but he had been swarming with whole colonies 
of lively fleas before they transferred their attention to the Eng- 
lishmen. He would have torn the cushions to ribbons had he 
been shut up inside; like most Italians, he would not hear of 
destrian exercise ; the vetturino only Juughed in his sleeve; 80 
all we could do was to grin and bear it. By the time we had 
crossed the Brenner rh threaded the hilly defiles of Northern 
Venetia, what with the fleas and the consequent fever, the dog, 
the gadflies, and the dust, we felt as if we had been treated, after 
a course of currycombing, with a dressing of mustard-plasters. 
And when we paid the vetturino off in Padua, that poodle was 
more passionately devoted to us than ever; though, considering 
the roughness of manner and the vehemence of language with 
which his advances had been repelled, the poodle’s experiences of 
the journey could scarcely have been more agreeable than our 
own. So much for casual intercourse with animals. We say 
nothing now of the companionship with the domestic pets who 
are the solace of our sorrows and the partakers of our pleasures. 


THE SILVER ACT. 


HE Silver Bill has at last th Houses of Congress, 
and been signed by the President. But it would seem that 

the Silver party even now is not satisfied. It has got only part 
of what it wants, and means to go on agitating till it gets all. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that the House of Repre- 
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ives passed a Bill for the monthly purchase by the 
aes of 4} million dollars’ worth of silver. But the notes 
by means of which the purchases were to be made were 
to be redeemable, either in coin or in bullion. This Bill 
utterly displeased the Senate, which immediately proceeded 
to amend it completely out of recognition. It opened the mints 
of the United States to the free coinage of the metal, placing it 

n exaetly the same footing as gold. The President had used 

his influence to prevent this, openly declaring that he would | 
veto a free coinage measure. But the Senate was not to be over- | 
ruled. In the House, however, the President’s influence appears 
to be more powerful, for the House refused to agree to the 
Senate’s Bill. Then a Conference Committee was appointed, and 
the present Bill was agreed to. It has been passed exactly as it 
was drawn up by the Conference Committee. It requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy every month 4} million ounces 
of silver, or as much as can be obtained at a price not higher 
than one dollar for 3714 grains of pure silver. That is to say, 
the Treasury is to buy in the open market 44 million ounces of | 
silver as long as silver is not worth more than sixteen to one of | 
gold. The Treasury is to pay for the bullion by means of notes, 
which are made full legal tender for all public and private 
debts where no contract to the contrary is entered into, and 
which are to be reckoned as part of the reserves of the national 
banks. The notes are redeemable only in coin, either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Treasury; and until the 1st of July 
next two million ounces are to be coined every month for the 
purpose of redemption; after that as much as the Secretary may 
think necessary. The advocates of the measure openly pro- 
claimed in Congress that they were not satisfied with it; that 
they accepted it as the best that could be got at present; but 
that they were resolved to work for free coinage. It seems clear 
that the admission of the new States will give the Silver party 
such a majority in the Senate that they can pass a fresh Bill 
over the President's veto. But whether the party will be 
strong enough in the House to carry the measure by a two- 
thirds majority remains to be seen. It would seem, indeed, 
that the Silver interest is steadily growing. In 1873 silver was 
demonetized; in 1878 the party was powerful enough to 
the Bland Act, in spite of al opposition. Since then it has not 
only maintained the Bland Act on the statute book, but it has 
proved strong enough to carry this further measure this year, 
considerably more than doubling the amount purchased every 
month by the Treasury. It is quite possible, therefore, that next 
session the party will attempt to carry even a more sweeping 
Bill; and it would be by no means surprising if in the next 
Congress it were strong enough to carry free coinage. 

e effect of the measure will depend upon whether the banks 
throughout the United States accept the new notes freely, or 
combine to deal only on a gold basis. If they accept the notes 
freely, and do not become apprehensive when gold is steadily 
exported, there is no reason why the legislation should have 
any ill effect upon the country. All the silver produced in 
the United States will be purchased by the Government, notes 
will be issued in payment, and the notes will be just as con- 
venient and just as serviceable as if they were sect upon gold. 
But if the country insists upon maintaining gold at the same time, 
then sooner or later there must be a crisis. The population and 


upon retaining gold, and will also issue silver notes at the rate 
now required, they will have to pay the penalty sonie day or 
other. 

Meantime, the Act ought to make the American money market 
very easy throughout the autumn, and ought to make it possible 
to export gold in a considerable amount from New York, so as to 
relieve the stringency in London. The Act comes into force thirty 
days after the President’s signature. Therefore, it will begin to 
operate in the middle of August. From that time forward there 
will every month be issued from the Treasury notes representing 
the market price of 4} millions of ounces of silver. In addition 
there will be the usual coinage of gold. And, lastly, there will 
be a payment out of the Treasury of very considerable amount, 
which is required by another section of the Act. As the law of 
the United States has hitherto stood, it required the National 
Banks to lodge in the Treasury as security for their note circu- 
lation interest-bearing bonds of the United States. When those 
bonds are redeemed the National Banks must either replace 
them with other bonds or must give up the circulation which is 
secured by their deposit. If they give up the circulation, then 
they have to lodge in the Treasury lawful money of the United 
States equal in amount to the notes which are outstanding, 
but which ought to be redeemed. Under the operation of this 
law a fund has accumulated in the United States very nearly 
amounting to 12 millions sterling, and the Treasury has hitherto 
regarded this fund as a trust fund—a fund which it could not 
touch except for the redemption of notes, the right to issue 
which the banks had lost. But a section of this new Silver 
Act instructs the Secretary of the Treasury to deal with the fund 
just as if it were any part of the ordinary assets of the Treasury. 

hat is to say, he has to use it either for the discharge of current 
liabilities or for the redemption of debt, and in the same way he 
has to redeem notes when presented out of the general funds in 
the Treasury. The consequence of this is that there becomes im- 
mediately available a sum of nearly 12 millions sterling, which it 
is to be presumed the Secretary of the Treasury will not keep 
locked up in the Treasury Jonger than is necessary. Therefore in 
addition to the issue of new notes and of coin, there is likely 
to be an early transfer from the Treasury to the market of 12 
millions sterling. The effect ought to be to make the New York 
money market very easy for the remainder of the present year. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


\ ITH the present week the musical season—as far as con- 

certs are concerned—may be said to come to an end; and, 
following the inscrutable dictates of fashion, London will remain 
without serious music until October. The last two Richter Con- 
certs have, as usual, attracted overflowing audiences, who were 
rewarded by two of the best performances of a series which has 
not been altogether so noteworthy as some of its predecessors. 
On Monday, the 7th, Herr Richter brought forward Dvoraik’s 
Fourth Symphony, which had been previously heard this season 
under the composer's conductorship at a Philharmonic Concert. 
It is no discredit to the Bohemian master that the performance 
last week was more satisfactory than on the earlier occasion. 


wealth of the United States are growing very rapidly. As the 
area under cultivation extends and population pushes farther into | 
unsettled territories, more and more currency is required. There- | 
fore there is room for the issue of a certain amount of new money 
every year. Further, as the debt is being rapidly paid off the | 
hank-notes become redeemable, and their redemption makes room | 
for a certain amount of silver notes. The Government can if it | 
pleases also call in the Green-backs, which are simply Treasury | 
notes not secured either by silver or gold, and their redemption | 
would make room for 70 millions more of silver notes. For a con- 
siderable time, therefore, if the Government sees clearly what it is 
doing, and adopts the proper precautions, it may be able to get 
into circulation these new notes, even while it retains a vast , 
amount of gold in the Treasury, and the bankers insist upon hold- 
af gold in their reserves. If, however, the Government does not 
ie any such steps, but simply endeavours to force silver into circu- 
lation, then there must before long be a crisis. It is impossible that 
country can absorb all the notes which are now to be issued, 
and retain all the circulation it has at present. The ultimate 
effect, then, of the Act depends upon whether the country is or is 
not willing to part with its gold. If it is, it will not suffer. The 
United States, it is true, have contracted with their creditors to | 
pay in gold, and it may be said, therefore, that if they demonetize 
gold or allow all their gold to be exported, fear would arise 
“amongst their creditors that they would be paid in silver, and the 
<redit of the country in consequence would suffer. But that is 
4 groundless apprehension. India, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
‘Several other countries have borrowed large sums and stipulated | 
to pay principal and interest in gold, and yet none of those 
countries have a gold currency. Still, they keep their engage- 
ments. The United States will be able to do so far more 
effectually because of their superior wealth. If they had not an 
Ounee of gold in the Treasury, or in any of their banks, they could 
nas much as they liked at any moment. The American 
People, therefore, may ‘safely adopt a silver standard if they 
, and they may be quite confident that they can obtain gold 
enough to pay their creditors, and to maintain their credit in the 
eyes of the world as high as it is at present. Bs¢ if they insist 


Herr Richter’s band is so accustomed to considering every detail 
and nuance, that it cuuld not fail to make the work more effective 
than when played by the Philharmonic orchestra, which is, at its 
best, never remarkable for delicacy and finish. The good impres- 
sion created by the Symphony on its first production was, there- 
fore, not only confirmed but considerably strengthened by last 
week's performance. Throughout it is extremely characteristic of 
the composer, and full of charm and melody. The wealth of 
thematic material employed is at first rather bewildering, espe- 
cially as Dvofik has not taken the public into his confidence by 


' revealing the programme he had in his mind when writing it ; 


but, in spite of the somewhat disjointed character of its 
construction, it isa most enjoyable work to listen to, and was 
received with unusual warmth by an audience which has the 
reputation of only caring for Wagner, of tolerating Beethoven, 
and of either staying away or prematurely departing when any 
other music is performed. It would have been fairer to the new 
Symphony to have placed it in the first part of the programme, 
where the orchestration would not have sutlered by contrast with 
the extraordinary glamour which Wagner's instrumentation 
always produces, especially as on this occasion the programme 
included some of the Bayreuth master’s most wonderful efforts. 
The vocalists were Mr. and Mrs. Henschel and Mr. Black. The 
former were heard in the delightful duet between Hans Sachs 
and Eva from Act II. of Die Meistersinger, a scene the poetry of 
which is sometimes lost upon the stage ; while the latter joined 
Mr. Henschel in a fine setting of Byron’s “O weep for those that 
wept by Babel’s stream.” Mrs Henschel also sang Liszt's 
“ Loreley,” with orchestral accompaniment. The orchestral selec- 
tions included Wagner's Faust Overture and [err Richter's 
arrangement of three numbers from Siegfried and Die 
Gitterdimmerung, all of which were played to perfection. 
At the last concert a remarkably fine performance of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony once more forced a comparison of the Richter 
orchestra with that of the Philharmonic Society, which had per- 
formed the same work a few weeks previously. It is almost 


needless to say that Herr Richter’s reading of the work—in spite 
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of the extreme pace at which he takes the second movement— 
was immeasurably superior to Mr. Cowen’s, while the vocal 
rtions of the work were also far better than at the earlier per- 
 —ctamanetig It is a pity that the German words were not sung 
instead of the clumsy English version. The solo quartet con- 
sisted of Friiulein Fillunger, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Herr Max Heinrich, all of whom were excellent, though the 
last-named gentleman fell into his usual fault of sacrificing his 
phrasing to his declamation. The first part of the concert con- 
sisted entirely of familiar Wagner selections, including the 
“ Kaiser-Marsch,” Pogner’s Address from Die Meistersinger, 
Lohengrin’s scene from the last act of Lohengrin; and Sachs’s 
Address and the concluding chorus of Die Meistersinger. At the 
end of the concert Herr Richter was most warmly —— 

The minor concerts of the past fortnight have notably diminished 
in number. On the 4th the Countesses Augusta and Ernesta 
Ferrari d’Occhieppo, assisted by Miss Blanche Leigh and Signor 
Carlo Ducci, gave an entertainment at Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, 
the most agreeable feature of which was the excellent duet- 
singing of the concert-givers. On the afternoon of the 7th 
Madame Amy Sherwin, an Australian soprano who created a 
very favourable impression a few years ago, reappeared after a 

onged concert tour. Though obviously not entirely recovered 
ies an indisposition which prevented her from appearing at the 
Welsh Concert at St. James's Hall in the previous week, Madame 
Sherwin sang David's “Couplets du Mysoli” (from La Perle de 
Brésil) with such brilliancy and charm that she was called upon 
for an encore. Neither her choice of that very commonplace 
ditty, “ No, Sir,” nor her manner of singing it, can be commended. 
At the same concert two newcomers—both artists of great pro- 
mise—made their appearance. M. de Mlynarski—who led two 
movements of Rubinstein’s Trio for Piano and Strings in B major, 
besides playing a Violin Suite by Ries and short pieces by 
Wieniawski and Statkowski—though youthful in appearance, is 
an artist of much merit. His intonation is excellent, and he plays 
with breadth and great brilliancy. It is a pity that he appeared so 
late in the season, for his performances on this occasion were so good 
that another opportunity of hearing him is desirable. The same 
remarks apply to the second newcomer, Herr H. Bast, whose 
playing of violoncello solos by Schumann and —— was most 
artistic and finished. The pianist was Herr Denhof, who was 
heard to greater advantage than at his own recital a few weeks 
ago. One of the most enjoyable concerts of the month was that 
iven at Princes’ Hall on the afternoon of the 1oth by the 
ussian tenor, Herr von Zur Miihlen. Since he was last heard 
here Herr von Zur Miihlen’s style has manifestly improved, and 
he has remedied the defective intonation which used to be occa- 
sionally noticeable in his singing. As a singer of Lieder he 
is unrivalled, and he delighted a large audience by the admirably 
artistic way in which he sang Schubert’s “ Die Allmacht,” the 
“ Liebeslied” from Die Walkiire, two Scotch songs arranged by 
“A.L.,” and songs by M. V. White and Hans Schmidt, besides 
taking part (with Miss Liza Lehmann) in a duet from Massenet’s 
Marie Madeleine, and (with Miss Margaret Hall) in Brahms’s 
“So lass uns wandern.” The two sopranos were also heard in 
several songs, the most interesting of which were a graceful 
sonnet by the Belgian composer Huberti, and a charming 
song from Bemberg’s Baiser de Suzon, the latter of which was 
delightfully sung by Miss Lehmann and enthusiastically en- 
cored. Another agreeable feature of the concert was Miss 
Zimmermann’s admirable playing of solos by Liszt, Schumann, 
and Paderewsky ; after hearing the numerous indifferent pianists 
who have made bids for public favour latterly, it is most refresh- 
ing to listen to Miss Zimmermann’s scholarly and artistic per- 
formances. The concert must not be dismissed without mention- 
ing the accompaniments, which were played in such a manner 
by Herr Hans Schmidt, Miss Zimmermann, and Miss Maude 
ite as to greatly add to the enjoyment both of the singers 
and the audience. 

It would almost be an act of kindness not to notice the 
Recital given at Princes’ Hall last Saturday afternoon by the 
latest musical prodigy, Max Hambourg, who is said to be only 
ten years old. The boy has evidently talent, but he is not fit, 
either physically or artistically, to appear in public, and the 
results of forcing him are only too likely to be disastrous. His 
playing is at present thoroughly immature, though it cannot be 

lenied that it is extraordinary in its precocity. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat major, Op. 26, was far beyond his powers, but 
he attained a remarkable degree of success in Bach’s Fantasia 
Chromatica, and in some smaller pieces his playing had a certain 
amount of childish charm. At present his public appearances 
are entirely to be deprecated, and those who have his real 
oe at heart should be the last to consent to his figuring as a 
prodigy. 

What promises to be the last pianoforte recital of the season 
was given at St. James’s Hall last Monday by Mme. Madeline 
Schiller, a performer of much merit, who was Bow in pieces by 
Hummel, thoven, Schumann, Gottschalk, Liszt, Chopin, and 
Mendelssohn. The best of her performances were those of the 
first of Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana,” and of a Scherzo and 
Charakterstiick of Mendelssohn’s, which were played with 
delicacy and great charm. In several of Liszt’s compositions— 
far too many of which were included in the programme—she 
was less well suited, and her performance of Beethoven's 
“ Waldstein ” Sonata was more original than pleasing. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO—THE ENGLISH WILD BULL, 


= time ago, in our notice of the European Bison, we drew 
attention to the extremely interesting collection of cattle, 
both wild and domesticated, then in the Gardens in Regent’s Park, 
No deaths have occurred since that time, but the collection hag 
been increased by several births, among which we may mention, 
first, a young gayal, born early in the year; secondly, a curicus 
hybrid, in which the blood of the gayal, the zebu, and the 
American bison are mixed, the mother being the well-known 
large hybrid cow, and the father, the American bison bull; and, 
lastly, a yak, born only a week or two since, one of the prettiest 
little creatures imaginable, with a woolly coat and pink nose, 
These births, however, are really hardly worth mention, as calves 
of one sort or another are constantly to be seen in the cattle- 
sheds; but a very noticeable addition was made on June 25 last 
by the arrival of a young English wild bull (Bos taurus var.) pre- 
sented to the Society by Lord Ferrers from his famous herd. at 
Chartley, in Staffordshire, an animal “new to thecollection.” 
The British Wild White Cattle have been the cause of endless 

long and learned arguments, the point in dispute being whether 
they are an aboriginal race, direct descendants of Bos primigenius, 
or merely the outcome of domestic cattle which have become 
feral. As is not unusual, both parties give excellent reasons for 
the faith that is in them; but the exigencies of space alone are 
sufficient to prevent us giving even a faint outline of the argu- 
ments adduced on one side or the other. Suffice it to say that, in 
our opinion, the weight of evidence is in favour of what we may 
call the aboriginal theory, though possibly the writer who re- 
marked that, “whether they were derived from abroad, or were 
descended from wild individuals of the urus race, native to 
Britain in former ages, are questions which the lapse of time 
will never solve, but rather tend to shroud in deeper darkness,” 
took the wisest view of the situation. One fact, at all events, is 
undisputed—namely, that, whether aboriginal or not, they are 
an extremely ancient race. Numberless quotations from early 
writers could be given in support of this. Perhaps the best 
known, though by no means the earliest, of these is that of Hector 
Boéce, or Boéthius, who, writing in 1526, alleged that there 
were then to be found in Scotland, in the Caledonian Forest, 
which at that time extended from Stirling through Monteith and 
Strathearn to Athol and Lochaber, wild cattle of a pure white 
colour with manes like lions, or, as Holinshed has it, with “ crisp 
and curled manes like feirs leonis.” Another writer of about the 
same date stated that “thoct thir bullis were bred in sindry 
boundis of the Colidin Wod, now be continewal hunting and 
lust of insolent men, they are destroyit in all parts of Scotland, 
and nane of them left but allenerlie in Cumernald.” Long before 
this, however, FitzStephen had left it on record that in his time 
wild bulls were to be found, with other large game, in the great 
forests which then surrounded that city. And in the fourteenth 
century King Robert Bruce wasnearly killed by a wild bull “ in the 
great Caledon Wood,” as Holinshed tells us, but was rescued by 
one of his followers, “whom he endowed with great possessions, 
and his lineage is to this day called of the Turnbulls, because he 
overturned the beast, and saved the King’s life by such great 
rowess and manhood.” Again, in 1466, at the feast which was 
Feld to celebrate the “intronization” of George Nevell Arch- 
bishop of York, we find six wild bulls mentioned as forming 
of the extremely heterogeneous bill of fare provided for the 
oceasion. These few extracts are sufficient to show that wild 
cattle have lived in Great Britain, at all events for many cen- 
turies, and though the race is undoubtedly dwindling, they 
are still to be found in both England and Scotland inhabiting a 
few large parks. Before giving any further account of these wild 
cattle and their habits, we cannot resist the temptation of quot- 
ing Pennant’s remarks on the reason why England was always 
famous for its cattle. He says, “The climate of Great Britain is 
above all others productive of the greatest variety and abundance 
of wholesome vegetables, which, to crown our happiness, are 
almost equally diffused through all its parts; this general fe 
tility is owing to those clouded skies which foreigners mistakenly 
urge as a reproach on our country; but let us cheerfully 
endure a temporary gloom, which clothes not only our meadows, 
but our hills, with the richest verdure. To this we owe the 
number of our cattle.” However, to return, wild cattle are, as 
we have said, a dwindling race ; for, as Mr. Harting tells us in 
his extremely interesting account of the British Wild White 
Cattle, published in 1880, only six herds are left out of pte 
one, “concerning which some historical notices are to be found,” 
and individually these cattle are certainly becoming smaller, and 
swam | deteriorating. So long ago, indeed, as 1836, “ Robert 

rown, Esq., Chamberlain to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton,” 
wrote of the cattle at Cadzow, “ The circumstances of their - 
ing in-and-in, of being chased so much when any of them are to be 
shot, of being so frequently approached and disturbed by — 
and of having been exposed so long to all the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and constantly browsing the same pasture, have no 
doubt contributed tly to the deterioration of the herd, and 
must have soleead than much in size and other qualities,” and 
other writers speak of them as having “worn out” in places 
where they were formerly to be found. However, where they 
still live they are most carefully preserved. 

That at Chillingham, the property of Lord Tankerville, is cer- 

tainly the best known of all the existing herds, that at Chartley 
probably taking the second place. The cattle comprising these 
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herds differ in many points—for example, in the colour of their 
ears, which are red in those at Chillingham and black in those 
at Chartley, though it would appear that this difference did not 
always exist, and is, as Darwin suggested, the result of selection, 
as both Pennant and Bewick speak of the Chillingham cattle as 
having black muzzles and ears. They also differ in the shape of 
their horns, which in the former are very fine and bent upwards, 
while in the latter they are long and, by comparison, straight— 
the Chartley cattle being, as Mr. Harting says, “in fact ‘long 
horns.” There are other points of difference; but these are, 
haps, the most noticeable. Pennant’s remark, that though 
they have lost their manes they retain their fierceness, applies to 
the members of both herds, though perhaps not in an equal 
degree, as Mr. Harting tells us those at Chartley are not so wild 
as the Northumberland herd, and adds that it has been suggested 
that this is probably owing to the circumstance that the park is 
bounded on one side by a public road, from which it is only sepa- 
rated by a paled fence, which is not the case at Chillingham, 
so that they are at Chartley much more habituated to the sight 
of man. All the wild white cattle possess a peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from domestic cattle; namely, that they hide 
their calves, “ concealing them ”—we again quote Robert Brown 
—“among long grass or weeds, in some brushwood or thicket, 
and approaching them cautiously twice or thrice a day for 
the purpose of supplying them with the necessary nourish- 
ment. On these occasions it is not a little dangerous to approach 
the place of retreat, the nt cow being seldom at any great 
distance, and always attacking any person or animal approaching 
it with the utmost resolution and fury.” The young calves, 
when startled, lie with their heads close to the ground and 
with their ears back close upon their necks, “like a hare in 
her form”; but are said to butt fiercely if touched, calling 
the while to attract the attention of the herd. The writer of 
Bewick’s well-known account of these cattle, who was apparently 
intimately acquainted with the Chillingham herd, tells us that on 
one occasion he “found a hidden calf, two days old, very lean 
and very weak; on stroking its head, it got up, pawed two or 
three times like an old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped back a 
few steps, and bolted at his legs with all its force. It then 
to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted as before; but, 
knowing its intention, and stepping aside, it missed him, fell, and 
was so very weak that it could not rise, though it made several 
efforts. But it had done enough; the herd were alarmed, and, 
coming to its rescue, obliged him to retire.” Another point of 
distinction between the wild and domestic cattle is that the 
former feed in herds, while the latter scatter widely while feed- 
ing. No doubt this habit of the wild cattle is n for their 
tection. If disturbed, they attack in a body, and, forming 
into line, they advance upon the intruder “until they come 
within ten yards, when most people think it prudent to leave 
them, not choosing to provoke them further.” All accounts 
that there are few more dangerous animals than one 
these bulls when wounded, and numberless stories are told 
of their ferocity. The method of killing them adopted in old 
days seems to have been both clumsy and barbarous; and 
h, no doubt, sufficiently exciting, was decidedly unsports- 
manlike, and the so-called marksmen must certainly have been 
wanting in skill, though Bewick tells us that “it was perhaps 
the only modern remains of the grandeur of ancient hunting.” 
His account of the performance is as follows :—*“On notice being 
= that a wild bull would be killed on a certain day, the inha- 
itants of the neighbourhood came mounted and armed with 
guns, &c., and sometimes to the amount of a hundred horse and 
or five hundred foot, who stood upon walls, or got into trees, 
while the horsemen rode off the bull from the rest of the herd, 
until he stood at bay; when a marksman dismounted and shot. 
At some of these huntings, twenty or thirty shots have been fired 
before he was subdued. On such occasions the bleeding victim 
al desperately furious, from the smarting of his wounds, and 
shouts of savage joy that were echoing from every side.” 
Another author says that “some of these [bulls] have been 
known to receive as many as eleven bullets without one of them 
piercing their skulls. When fretted in this manner, they often 
e furious.” After this it is refreshing to find that Bewick 
adds that “from the number of accidents that happened, this 
dangerous mode has been little practised of late years; the park- 
The bull at the Zoo is a nice little beast ; he is quite young, only 
‘yearling we believe; but we feel considerable doubt whether 
hewill make a large animal. He is white, with a black muzzle, 
black ears, and black hoofs, and—a fact which we have never 
Seen mentioned in connexion with the Chartley cattle, though it 
18 one of the marks of the Hamilton herd—his legs below the 
especially his forelegs, and his nose about the muzzle are 
mottled with black. Though the rest of his hair is pure white, 
his skin is sparsely sprinkled with round black spots, except in the 
Tegion of his spine, where they are very numerous, which are very 
Noticeable through his somewhat thin coat. His horns are quite 
straight and stand out horizontally, and are therefore useless for 
butting, but his keeper says he has a nasty knack of striking with 
sideways if annoy: He seems to have settled down very 
comfortably in his new quarters, and certainly does not give one the 
idea of being un e or indeed even very fierce, though we 
believe he a shrewd temper of his own. Certainly 


Lord 
Ferrers’s keeper, who brought him to town, need have been under 


no apprehension, as we believe was the case, that he would ptove 
more than the authorities at en sal Park could manage, 
though, we may add, that after the keeper had been shown round 
the gardens he materially altered his opinion, and arrived at the 
conclusion that there were larger, stronger, and possibly fiercer 
animals in the collection than even a young bull of the famous 
Chartley breed of wild white cattle. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE money market has not been quite so stringent this week. 

At the Fortnightly Settlement, which began on Monday, it 
is true that Stock perp borrowers were charged 5 per cent., 
and would have freely paid even more. It is also true that there 
was a fair amount of borrowing at the Bank of England on 
Wednesday, and the Bank also did a considerable discount, 
business. It continues to charge all but its regular customers 4} 
ae cent. in the case of discounts and 5 sl cent. in the case of 

oans. But in the outside market rates have been tending down- 

wards. It was found that on Monday Stock Exchange borrowers 
had obtained more than they really required, and therefore in the 
short loan market there was a more plentiful supply than for 
some time past, while the rate of discount, which at the end of 
last week was fully 4} per cent., began to decline early this week, 
until on Wednesday and Thursday it was hardly better than 33 
per cent., but after the issue of the Bank Return on Thursday 
afternoon it recovered to 4 percent, The main cause of this 
is the shipment from New York of not far short of a million 
sterling of gold, most of which it is hoped will be sent into the 
Bank of England. It is expected that altogether not less than 
two millions sterling will be obtained from New York, and it is 
thought that by-and-bye, when the new Silver Act comes into 
operation, even more may be brought thence if it is required. 

In consequence of the passing of the Silver Bill, silver has 
been rising sharply all the week, until on Wednesday it was 
50,°.d. per ounce, though on Thursday it fellto 50d. The advance 
in the first three days of the week was very nearly 1}d. per 
ounce, or not far short of 4 per cent. In May of last year 
the price was at one time 41;3d. per ounce. Since then the 
advance has been 83d. per ounce, or nearly 20 per cent. Even 
in F ie | of the present year, when the buying for the Mint. 
ceased, and when the hope of American legislation was but 
small, the price declined to 432d. per ounce. Since then— 
about five months—the rise has been 6}°d. per ounce, or about 
16 per cent. As a matter of course, there has been a corre- 
sponding advance in silver securities. Thus Four per Cent, 
Indian Rupee Paper has risen to 82. The average price last 
year was about @. Compared with that, the advance is over 
20 per cent. It will be seen that the rise in rupee paper 
keeps pace with that in silver. There has also been an ad- 
vance in other silver securities, such as Mexican railway stocks 
and shares, although speculation in these more particularly is 
kept in check both by the state of the money market and the 
apprehensions excited by the crisis in the Argentine Republic 
and Uruguay. Indian Four per Cent. Rupee Paper, which is 
quoted in London about 82, is quoted in Calcutta about 102, 
silver being still depreciated about 20 per cent. The London 
price of 82, therefore, is equivalent to a premium of about 2 per 
cent. It would seem, therefore, that the price is quite high 
enough, ar at the stock as an investment. Four per cent. 
can be got at the present moment on first-rate security, and it is 
hardly possible, therefore, that investors would care to take less 
upon a stock which the experience of the past eighteen years has 

own them fluctuates very violently. As we have just been 
reminding our readers, the price only twelve months was 
about 68 ; and, if anything should occur to prevent the United 
States from maintaining the price of silver, rupee eet might 
again go to 68, or even lower. On the other hand, it is, of 
course, possible that the United States may be able to raise 
silver very much higher than it is at present—may, for that 
matter, indeed, be able to raise it to 60d. per ounce. If they can 
do so, and can maintain it for any length of time at that level, of 
course rupee paper will then take an entirely different position in 
the market. Ifonce silver can be ed as permanently worth 
nearly 6od. per ounce, a Four per Cent. Indian Stock, even 
though payable, principal and interest, in silver, will stand at par, 
or very nearly, in the London market. 

e P us of the Egyptian Daira Conversion has been 
issued this week by Messrs. Stern in London. Holders of old 
bonds if they desire to be paid off must give notice to that effect 
before the 28th of the present month. If they do so their bonds 
will be redeemed at the rate of 85/. for every bond of the nominal 
value of tool. If they consent to the conversion, it will take 
place atthe rate of a new bond of the nominal value of 85/. for 
the old bond of the nominal value of 10o/. Further, where con- 
version takes place the interest will be reckoned up to the 8th of 
August at the rate of 4 per cent. on the full nominal value of 100%. 
for the old bonds; but after the 8th of August at the rate of 4 
per cent. on the new bonds of 85/. In other words, the next 
coupon, which will be due on the 15th of October, will amount 
to only 1/. 178. 6d., instead of the full 2/. which would be due if 
the interest was paid as heretofore. To pay off the unconverted 
bonds subscriptions are invited for new bonds of.the full nominal 
value of 100/., bearing 4 per cent. interest, the issue price being 99}. 
B 
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There is much dissatisfaction with the arrangement. A present 
holder, if he agrees to convert, gives up 15 per cent. of his capital, 
or if he wishes to obtain a new bond of the full nominal value of 
1ool., he has to subscribe 15 per cent., besides giving up his old 
bond. Further, there is much dissatisfaction with the decision to 
reduce the interest immediately from the 8th of August. It 
is doubted, therefore, whether many holders will agree to 
convert. 

The crisis in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay continues ; 
but it does not seem to be quite so acute as it was last week. 
The Bill for authorizing the issue of another 100 million dollars 
of inconvertible paper has passed the Argentine Congress. But, 
as far as can be understood from telegrams, public and private, 
the notes are not to be legal tender. They are, however, 

teed by mortgage on public lands which the Government 
to dis of. Those most closely interested in Argentine 
affairs eds hatber the notes will, in fact, be issued. For, 
as they are not legal tender, it is not easy to see who would 
care to accept them. Besides, it is suspected that the Govern- 
ment hopes to impress the great European financial houses with 
the conviction that it is able to do without their help, and 
thus to bring them to its own terms. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the scarcity of money is extreme in Buenos Ayres 
and the country. Although the notes are 
depreciated about 66 per cent., they can hardly be got, for the 
banks generally are protecting themselves against a run which 
has been going on intermittently for some time, and they are 
unwilling therefore either to lend or to discount except upon the 
most onerous terms. The fears inspired by the crisis, and the 
stringency of the Money Market, combine to keep business ex- 
ceedingly quiet upon the Stock Exchange. The banks have been 
pee 2a themselves for more than a month, calling in loans 
and keeping unusually large reserves. The precautions of the 
banks have greatly embarrassed Stock Exchange operators, and 
there is a general unwillingness, therefore, to increase risks. 
Most people, indeed, are anxious to lessen their engagements 
as much as possible, and though selling upon the scale of the 
past few weeks has ceased this week, there is yet in many 
—— more inclination to sell than to buy. Argentine and 
ruguayan securities, it is true, at one time somewhat recovered 
from the fall of last week, but this was chiefly through buying 
back by those who had speculatively sold; it is not the result, 
to any considerable extent, of genuine buying by persons intent 
to hold the stocks, though, of course, there may have been buying 
by maa capitalists to support the market. The recovery has 
not been maintained. 


FOR PERSONS HAVING SOME BATHING ROOMS. 


'DITE Romani scriptores, which is, by interpretation fitting 
the case in hand, Let Don Pedro Carolino no longer boast 
himself the master of English as she is spoke. Nescio quid 
majus nascitur—to wit, in the — town of Tourcoing, in the 
department of the Nord. For Monsieur Hercelle-Leruste of that 
place: has invented a water-heating apparatus, and, being minded 
to obtain English custom, has caused his circular to be trans- 
lated. The name of that courageous translator is not disclosed 
to fame, and yet he deserves immortality. For his dictionary 
and the printers have between them taught him as terrible things 
(or led tim into as strange places, as the Vulgate hath it, 
deduxerunt mirabiliter) as ever befel an interpreter. The ex- 
hibitor of Alpine appliances who came in our way some time 
ago with a manifold soup-plates box and a Jron Hook was not 
amiss, but this is almost a more excellent advertisement than the 
other. As on that occasion, we must confess that in some points 
we are baffled. Certain of the virtues claimed for “the un- 
Helled (sic) Bathing Room ing rooms and of showers 
baths united System Hercelle-Leruste” will never be com- 
prehended by us—unless we happen to meet with the French 
original, It appears in a general way (with the help of a rudi- 
mentary illustration of the improved bath-room) that the inven- 
tion is in the nature of what is here called a geyser or instan- 
taneous water-heater, and that improved ventilation is a special 
feature. So much being known, we can follow the sense, though 
not critically approve the form, of the lines — a “foot- 
bath, mers bath, and any one else bath, heating itself in a 
minute without which (i.e. sans gue) smoke spread itself over 
room, thing which has never existed.” But when we come to 
ish language mes lexing and oppressive. M. 
purports to explain the advantages of converting an ol: 
bath-room for the reception of his apparatus. “This system is 
breveted unwarranted of French government”—plain sailing so 
far, though the four letters s.g.d.g. are shorter, and now quite 
well understood by most people whom they concern in this 
country. “It prevent snioke to over out in the room as if was 
my complete room.” What is to “over out”? It may be an 
excellent verb. It has a sort of idiomatic air. It might be 
English of the Antipodes, if it had occurred to some daring 
Antipod to make it. But it is English of Tourcoing, and we give 


it up. 
More intelligible, if weaker in accidence, is “the right to 
install this bathing room at a person residing in house which 


be not the of her.” “I will construct this room,” M, 
Hercelle-Leruste is made to say, “to make remove when she will 
wish, all the objects, same the invisible pipes and reservoirs, all 
to make remove.” Nothing to be done, it for the poor 
male householder residing in house which be not the property of 
him ; no convenient removal of the invisible pipes and reservoirs 
when he will wish. Women’s grievances will have their compen- 
sations when we all “ install this bathing room” and take “ any 
one else bath” on the system Hercelle-Leruste. A financial 
graph which follows plunges us into obscurity from which at 
present we can see no escape by conjectural emendation or 
otherwise. “All is foreteen it and cheaply, because this elegant 
room, can do it, from seven hundred franks including reservoirs, 
asmuch as ten thousands francks if one desire it, since one eat 
now a daysmake all seenes and to bay therehe desired draperies.” 
One might not despair perhaps of “foreteen,” but the last clause 
is what old-fashioned scholars called locus vir sanabilis. Is a 
daysmake animal or vegetable? when does one eat it? what 
are the modern improvements in eating it? and why has it 
to be eaten in this elegant room with the desired draperies? 
It is possible that the translator wrote “ One can nowadays 
make all scenes,” and that there was something about décor 
in the original, and that the general meaning was that the 
cost of fitting up the bath-room depends on the wall-paper you 
choose to have. But we prefer not to lay profane hands on the 
mystery. “A bath in enamel led east” is another of the luxuries 
promised. We did not know that enamel had some peculiar 
share in terrestrial magnetism to make it necessary or desirable 
that it should be led east. But we are all in favour of inventors 
being protected ; and we hope one day to read of just retribution 
overta ing some unscrupulous imitator of M. Hercelle-Leruste, 
whose bath in enamel was led west or north, and consequently 
blew up, and overed out or over outed in the room. Another 
new verb has real merit. “ Any painting will not be diverco- 
rated for humidity neither steam vapour.” To divercorate—we 
do not understand the process; but it would seem to be one of 
the methods by which Old Masters are made. Anyhow, we 
should like to try it on several paintings of new masters. The 
romise of a machinery “using to empty the dirty waters .... 
eranging ever itself,” does not look quite so cheerful. 

Various personal advantages and comforts are propounded as 
being peculiar to a bath filled by this water-heater. “ Being in 
bath, cold is not felt at she submerged place.” Moreover, “we 
undress one’s self and dress one’s self afresh without to be seen 
of some persons that are in this room,” and we can “ be served in 
this room egally without be seen.” It is a kind of enchanted 
room where everything comes of itself. “ Being there for bath 
or something else, being undressed and having forgotten of linen 
or any one else, you ask them” (the linen? or any one else?) 
“without any inconvenience, with the speaking trumpet, these 
objects come to you, you take them, and nobody seen you. We 
can also comb out on’s sef, to curl one’sef, to take some showers, 
warm linen and food ”—“as well as yours curling irons,” it is 
thoughtfully added a few lines beyond. 

These are large proffers, as Sir ‘Thomas Malory would say. But 
M. Hercelle-Leruste invites verification. “Gone at my residence, 
there you will can see work it.” 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEN’S GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW.* 


Fy title-page of this book declares it to be a second edition; 
but the preface explains that it is, in truth, re-written. A 
few words are enough to state the general nature of the change. 
In 1863 Mr. J. F. Stephen, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent, was 
treading new ground. No one, at all events since Sir Michael 
Foster, had attempted to state the rules and reasons of English 
criminal law in such a manner as to be understood by educated 
laymen. In 1890 Mr. Justice Stephen looks back on many years 
of hard work devoted to carrying out the same purpose on a 
larger scale and with much fuller elaboration of detail. Accord- 
ingly the book is no longer a summary view complete in itself, 
and it no longer puts the philosophy of law in the foreground and 
the technicalities in the background in order to make things easy 
to the publicist or the simple citizen in search of infurmation. It 
has become rather a student’s handbook, intended to be used side 
by side with the author's Digest and History of the Criminal 
w, and to facilitate reference to them. The subdivisions are 
minuter and more exact ; the introductory generalities have been 
curtailed ; the historical aspect of the subject is more prominent 
and definite ; and the exposition is more dogmatic. Something of 
the original literary character has perhaps been sacrificed. This, 
however, is the fate of all technical literature ; and it is to 
better for the transformation to be effected by the author himse 
than - some later editor whom want of sympathy might lead to 
alter the wrong things in some places, and want of courage, none 
the less, to leave the wrong things unaltered in others, It is 
also to be remembered that educated laymen, when they have 


* A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, K.C.S.L, D.C.L., Second edition. London: 
Macmillan & Uo. 18g0. 
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made up their mind to seek for knowledge, are now much 
once "willing and prepared to face inevitable technicality than 
eration ago. 

historical part is that which hes gained 


a 
ice Stephen’s own ing and experience, 
He all a of such researches as Mr F. W. Maitland’s, have 
Tnpressed on it a character of solidity and ripeness very rare in 
English work of this kind. In a literary sense, though of course 
not in the technical sense of lawyers, it may now be fairly called 
authoritative. We will add one or two notes and queries, by 
way of contribution rather than correction. At p. 52 Mr. Justice 
Stephen says of trial by battle that it “was lated private 
war.” This is not quite in agreement with the known circum- 
stances of its introduction and establishment in medisval juris- 
prudence. Regulation of private war does occur in archaic 
enactments and custumals, as, for example, in the laws of Alfred ; 
but this has nothing to do with the trial by battle which appears 
in England, only at a much later period (for there is no real 
evidence of it before the Norman Conquest), as a aces | judicial 
and formal proceeding. As Fustel de Coulanges and Mr. George 
Neilson have lately pointed out afresh, the judicial combat was 
deliberately ordained by Gundobald of Burgundy in the year 501 
as being a lesser evil than the habitual pojuy which attended 
trial by compurgation. Why it did not find its way into Anglo- 
Saxon institutions is at present an unsolved puzzle. Doubtless 
it was in fact as Mr. Neilson says, the revival of “ ancient 
barbarism which had been slumbering only, and was far from 
dead.” But by those who restored it in a new shape it was re- 
ed, not as a compromise between the law and men’s fighting 
instincts, but as a solemn appeal to a higher power to make the 
truth prevail. It was a kind of eminent ordeal, judicium Det. 
Regulation of private war would have told the combatants 
what they must not do. The judicial combat was governed 
by express and minute positive rules. m this, again, we 
have to distinguish the later knightly duel of the middle 
s, from which arose the modern point of honour, and the 
practice of duelling which in many countries still offers a serious 
problem to moralists and jurists. In the chapter of “ Offences 
against Property” Mr. Justice Stephen gives Bracton’s definition 
of theft side by side with that of Ulpian in the Digest. He 
points out the material difference which has led to most of the 
narrowness and complication of our law on this head; but he 
might have gone a step further in showing how deliberate Bracton’s 
change was. Bracton professes to be stating Roman law, for his 
phrase is “secundum leges.” Now the meaning of “ leges” for a 
medieval text-writer and his readers was neither more nor less 
than the Corpus Juris. Probably Bracton would have liked to 
adopt the Roman definition wholly, but knew that the practice 
of requiring an actual physical taking out of the owner’s possession 
was too strongly established to be altered. Somewhat in the 
same way Bracton’s law of sale, though in form the statement is 
modelled on the Institutes, represents ancient Germanic customs 
which are as different as possible both from Roman and from 
modern English law. The singularly artificial interpretation of 
the common-law definition of theft, by which it is made to 
include the case of a bailee breaking bulk, is treated by Mr. 
Justice Stephen as of unknown antiquity (p. 150). The point 
has no manner of practical importance ; but we are under the 
impression that this doctrine was established with some difficulty 
in the reign of Edward IV. The discussion and decision are 
reported in a fairly well known case in the Year Book. It is 
true, however, that in that curious book The Mirror of Justices 
(which we are glad to learn, by the way, is at last to be properly 
edited by the Selden Society), there is a fabulous list of forty- 
four judges whom King Alfred is said to have hanged for various 
miscarriages of justice. One of these crimes consisted in con- 
demning a man to death for theft uf a thing which he had “ by 
title of bailment.” From this it may be plausibly inferred that 
somewhere about the end of Edward I.’s reign it had been 
propounded by some one that a bailee might in some circum- 
stances, perhaps by “ breaking bulk,” commit theft of the goods 
in his J mem and that the suggestion was rejected with horror 
by the legal antiquaries of the time. 

This is not the occasion to consider Mr. Justice Stephen’s view 
of the ultimate generalities of positive law. We shall only re- 
mark that in criminal law the theory of the extreme English or 
analytical school is more nearly in accordance with fact than in 
any other di ent. In dealing with generalities of the second 
order, the which are, so to s epartmental, and are on 
the face of them limited to particular classes of facts, Mr. Justice 

is almost always excellent. After all the loose talk we 
have heard for some time past about rights ot public meeting, it 
is refreshing to find the common law and common sense of the 
matter impartially and clearly stated in few words. “The crime 
of unlawful assembly is not difficult to define; but it is by no 
means easy to apply the definition to particular facts, for it is 
not always easy to decide whether the conduct of a public meet- 
ing is such as to give firm-minded observers reasonable grounds 
to believe that it will lead to a breach of the peace.” We may 
add, what a judge, though writing extra-judicially, could not 
Very well add, that there is no reason for conclusively assuming 
Of either in law or in fact, that officers 


“If o ka number of persons pull down inclosures or walk 


or march in a ion without authority and to the hindrance - 
of ordi traffic—“or the like, there is great of their 
doing so in such numbers, or with the accompaniment of such 


a that the mere omission to 


weal interest many re 
“ Lord Macaulay has some curious remarks on this in his notes 
on the Indian Penal Code. I lent the book to Mrs. Cross (George 
Eliot) for her novel of Middlemarch, It approaches the subject, 
but in 7 a much more stri illustration of the 
em is given.” This matches well with the fact, already 
own for some time, that the perfectly correct real property law 
of Felix Holt was settled under good advice. If only all philo- 
sophers would be as modest and careful in things beyond their 
own knowledge as was this novelist! These same notes of 
Lord Macaulay’s on the first draft of the Indian Penal Code ought 
to be much better known in England than they are. For man 
years they have been quite easy of access in Lady Trevelyan’s 
collected edition of Macaulay’s works. We believe they have not 
been included in the later and cheaper issues ; the omission is, in 
our opinion, a mistake. 
Perhaps the part of Mr. Justice Stephen’s work which will 
excite most interest is his discussion of the various p 
made of late years to establish a Court of Oriminal Appeal to 
deal with questions of fact as well as law. At t, as is well 
known, an acquittal is always final, even if the verdict of the 
7 manifestly perverse. A conviction alleged to be erroneous 
in law can be reviewed, and, if found erroneous, quashed by the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved. (This statement is not strictly 
accurate without the explanation that the j ndge cannot be com- 
pelled to reserve a point of law; but refi to reserve any 
arguable point is unheard of. A question arising on the face of 
the indictment, on the other hand, may be carried in a regular 
course even up to the House of Lords; but this, though not un- 
heard of, is rare.) It is unfortunate that the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved is so constituted as to exclude the ordinary judges 
of the Court of Appeal. The explanation is the common one of 
historical accident ; it is a mere survival from the days before the 
Court of A was created by the Judicature Act. We are 
of opinion that the time has come to remedy this defect. It 
is absurd that the learning and intelligence of the Lords Justices 
should be called upon to find a meaning for obscure details in 
ill-drawn clauses and schedules of a Bills of Sale Act, and 
should not be available when, as sometimes though not often 
happens, the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division are puzzled 
to 4 whether a certain act was a felony or was no offence 
at all. But this by the way. For a conviction alleged to be 
erroneous in fact, or in matter of what is called “ mixed 
fact and law,” there is no formal remedy. But the Crown 
has the prerogative of ye and in the exercise of that 
rerogative is guided by the advice of the Home Secretary. The 
retary of State’s judgment is formed after an inquiry which, 
though private, is conducted in a quasi-judicial manner, and may 
almost be said to have a settled practice of its own. Mr. Justice 
Stephen appears to think that this curious excrescence on our 
legal system does its work not only well, but better than a public 
Court of Criminal Appeal could do it. Such a Court, he forcibly 
urges, would not be really final. The as power of the 
Crown would still be in reserve, and would, in a case that excited 
ublic interest, be invoked, with or bad reason, much as it 
is now. As for the folly and scandal of newspaper controversies, 
such as that which took place last year in Mrs. Maybrick’s case, 
Mr. Justice Stephen thinks we must even endure it as the price 
of the public at being interested in the administration of 
justice—a thing which is worth a great price. “ It is a grotesque 
t a powerful security against injustice and oppression.” As 
Montesquieu pointed out long ago, —— government cannot 
exist without popular discussion, and the multitude cannot be 
expected always to discuss public affairs wisely. “Il suffit qu’ils 
raisonnent ”; even foolish discussion is better than despotism or 
lawlessness. It is also to be remarked that the proportion of 
cases in which there is any ground for suspecting a wrong con- 
viction is very small. In five years (1885-1889) Mr. Justice 
Stephen has tried something over one thousand cases in which 
the prisoner either pleaded guilty or was convicted. “ Practically 
one case out of a thousand,” he says, “ was proved to be a case of 
a false conviction. In twenty-eight of these”—less than three 
per cent. of the cases actually tried out—“ references have been 
made to me by the Home Office. In one case only was a convict 
pardoned on the ground of his innocence.” That case was not a 
capital one, and we have no recollection of it as having made any 
stir. But for the strange and morbid fascination attaching to 
murders and capital punishment, we believe that the question of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal would be a purely ive one. 


this himself, and says that judicial experience has led him to 


change his opinion. An opinion thus formed gains rather than 
loses weight by the 
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‘ NOVELS AND TALES.* 
ipHES author of By Woman's Favour has manifestly entered on 
his work resolved to have no unnatural symmetry of story, 
no requitals, no discoveries, no compensations. If his way is 
already a rather well-known t against still better-known 
conventions, it is not yet stale—quickly as staleness overtakes 
ings a little deliberate, a little forced, such as fashions de parti 
pris in fiction. It is not yet stale, and it has all the advantage 
of givi to the writer far broader choice of events and incidents, 
and to the reader a far better chance of uncertainty and surprise, 
than the old way of winding up and balancing, rewarding and 
chastising, was wont to do. For there is only one way of making 
things perfectly round or square, and there are divers ways of 
leaving them shapeless or fragmentary. The novel of to-day, 
then, more of the unforeseen, not only at its close, but in the 
course of its events, than the novel of yesterday. Not only does 
Jack not have Jill, but in following Jack’s career we are s 
the old convergence and conspiracy of things towards the result 
that he shall have her. Mr. Henry Erroll has produced, by the 
ess called selection in the vocabulary of the art-critic of 
impressionism, a hero of unworthiness. The character is not 
elaborated, but eve thing is rejected that could mar the sketch 
of its evil, and the thing is all done. Moreover, there is not a 
little cleverness in the self-command by which the author has kept 
himself to the mean materials with which at the outset he had re- 
solved to work out the personality of George Collins. Nor isthiscon- 
trol achieved in the moral order only. Mr. Erroll must have been 
tempted—for his hero is represented as compassing literary 
success—to give him a little genius, or at least somewhat more 
talent than was probable or needful. But the temptation has 
been overcome, and the reader is convinced of George Collins’s 
career Saangpent, and especially of the success of his egotism, 
with its singleness of intention in using the kindliness of men and 
in conquering the half-hearted opposition of things. The man is 
common, with the advantages and talents possible to his nature. 
In his passage to prosperity he touches some tragedies and causes 
others; and among these accessory incidents the author succeeds 
best with the most familiar. There is a young girl, whose life 
of millinery and domestic trouble, fatherly dettlignane, cheap 
‘dressing, and high tea, is briefly brightened by the facile wooing 
usual in her class. George wins her without trouble, and leaves 
her; and the author makes neither too much nor too little of her 
ordinary heart-break. Less happy is the manager’s wife, who is 
undesignedly a little vulgar. The author closes our acquaintance 
with George at the moment when, fulfilled with lies of thought, 
word, and deed, he has married the one perfectly gentle and 
blameless person of the ~~, It is upon the conditions of her 
lifelong misery—misery of which Mr. Erroll abstains from show- 
ing us even the beginnings, though he shows us its inevitableness 
—that the bitter little novel closes. 

The author of The Blindness of Memory Earle-—who records so 
‘many previous works on his title- that his faults may not be 
quite easy of correction—will do better if he can make his follow- 
sing of Dickens less an imitation and more nearly a derivation. 

There is a kind of refrain to the earlier chapters about a tide 
running out and running in, and bearing events to the persons 
-of the story, which is a little like one of Dickens’s worst 
tricks. The central situation—that of a man in love with one 
woman when he sees, and with another when he is blind—is 
fairly interesting ; we need scarcely tell the reader that the right 
-and final woman is the one loved in blindness, the novel being 
what it is—solid and sound, very English, and not in the latest 
, American with a 


fashion. 
In Grandison Mather we have a lively story 
New York Americanism. It tells the tale of two very young 
le who begin life in jocund conditions in a flat, and only after 
and a hard experience in a ing-house, work their way 
to prosperity again. What they do, and how they do it, the 
-author tells without futile exaggerations or ready-made incidents. 
Here and there, perhaps, an English reader is conscious of inter- 
national differences in minor ways and manners, as when a man, 
meeting an old college friend who has married, congratulates 
him carrément on his wife. As diction, the only 
prank which “Sidney Luska” plays is the use—which he 
shares with much more conspicuous American writers—of a 
local and horrible word, “ non-committal,” as an adjective. 
The same author's Latin-Quarter Courtship almost speaks for 
-itself by the title. The art-student who economizes at a Duval, 


* By Woman’s Favour, By Henry Erroll: 3vols. London: Richard 
‘Bentley & Son. 1890. 

The Blindness of Memory Earle. By Charles T. C. James. London: 
Remington & Co. 1890. 

Grandison Mather. By Sidney Luska (Henry Harland). London: 
Cassell & Co. 1890. 

A Latin-Quarter Courtship ; anc other Stores, Sidney Luska 
(Henry Harland). London : Cassell & Co. 1890. By 

Duchess Frances. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1890. 

Miss Miles, By Mary Taylor. London: Remington & Co. 1890. 
By Edith Rochfort. London: Chapman & 

1 


Mrs. Da Kaufman Bayswater, By Mrs. Mark Herbert. 
By W.S.Tratman. London: Roper & Drowley. 


and the other art-student who goes to a table d'héte at one frane 


twenty-five, but is obliged “ to eat two of them,” belong to a class ~ 


of figures familiar, but not unwelcome; their Bohemianism is clean, 


and modest and modern is their attitude, as that of men minded | 


to do their work at expense of intelligence and effort, rather than 
to claim the cheap forms of inspiration. The love-story is honest, 
and not without salt. Of the other tales the best—being rather 

rofounder and more delicate than the rest—is “ Lilith.” “ Mrs, 
Somienn’s Dinner Party” is the worst, with its acutely dis 
agreeable implication that nice Americans—Americans who have 
a story to tell, and who tell it well—* sit around” when they 
expect their friends to dinner, “in uneasy, solemn, expectant 
silence,” and “resume their company manners” when they have 
relaxed so far as to talk naturally to one another. e ill 
breeding that is guilty of such things is not sufliciently atoned 
for by the simplicity that confesses them. 

Not a worthless, but a perfectly unconvincing, story is Miss 
Sarah Tytler’s Duchess Frances. It is in vain that the industrious 
author has crowded into her es all the facts ing her 
subject on which she could lay her hands; she fails to persuade us 
of the time, of the manners, of the persons. The most conventional 
of old-fashioned historical novels would be better in this respect, 
for they would at least have the historical flavour of custom and 
of long association. Miss Tytler has not even taken the sme to 
do effective Wardour Street work in her diction. Her heroine, 
“la belle Jennings,” says, to a younger sister, “ We'll have 
you up in London in no time”; and in other respects the English 
is worse than careless, as in such a ragged sentence as this— 
“The last man to be mentioned was one of those superior 

rsons whose supremacy in his own day it is hard to account 

or”; or this—“ She borrowed the red velvet coach... of a 
complacent married woman”; or this—“To be set upon on all 
sides was no way to subdue Frances”; or, again, this—“ Cherry 
strove that his comfort should be better attended to than Mrs, 
Hill would have dreamt of demeaning herself to look after it.” 
Not less bad than the construction is the use, in this sense, of the 
word “ demean,” confined hitherto, surely, to the agen of ser- 
vants, with the other blunder of “ complacent” for “ complaisant.” 
Otherwise, as we have implied, Miss Tytler has spared no care. She 
follows her heroine through her career at the Court of Charles IL, 
and through her later adventures as Duchess of Tyrconnel, with 
untiring pertinacity, and gives us something also of her more inte- 
— sister Duchess Sarah ; and her book makes reading, of a 
kind, for girls. Another novel dealing with the past is Miss 
Miles, a curiously plodding story of sixty years ago. The author, 
Miss Mary Taylor, thoroughly knows the modestly remote epoch 
she has chosen, and her book is what Miss Tytler’s is not—con- 
vincing. But seldom have fair ability, and even vigour, closed 
in a duller result. 

Miss Rochfort, on the other hand, does not plod; she skims 
lightly, if not very gaily. In spite of a murder and a fall of 
fortune (The Lloyds of jeune is, of course, a om present 
Irish conditions), her matter is thin. Her persons about the 
weather, and she tells us what they said. Her grammar is 


generally right; but when it is wrong, it is wild indeed. But 


the feeling is nice, events and coincidences abound, and, if 


are not of much importance to the reader, the writer has evi- 


dently had some pleasure in bringing them about. 

Mrs. Danby Kaufman of Bayswater shows aspirations towards 
smarter and sprightlier things. The story will probably be 
called a Society novel, for a visitor is announced in the heroine's 
thus Please, mem, Mr. Henderson.” More- 
over, a little dinner-party, we are casually informed, is arranged 
as follows :—the hostess “leads” with Mr. Burleigh, her hus- 
band’s uncle takes in Mrs. Burleigh, and the husband himself 
brings up the rear with Miss Burleigh. But Mrs. Herbert is 
not merely a Society novelist ; she has all possible respect for the 
domestic virtues, and she is extremely severe towards her sufli- 
ciently rowdy heroine. 

The author of Graythorne tells, in common enough language, 
a story not without variety or the interest that belongs to a 
— of events. Romance just now is wearing py stl. 


BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 
is always a particular pleasure to us to be able to notice 


under this head, where too frequently we have to notice © 


books either not honest or not sensible or neither, books of pure 
scholarship relating to the most contentious and the most con- 
tentiously handled of all contemporary subjects. Dr. Healy's 
book on the Ancient Schools and Scholars of Ireland deserves all 


* Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars. By the Most Rev. John 
Healy, Coadjutor-Bishop of Clonfert. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, & Walker. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1890. 

Anecdota Ozoniensia. Medieval and Modern Series. Part V. 
Lives of Saints the Book of Lismore. By Whitley Stokes, D.C.L 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1890. 

Ireland under the Tudors. By R. Bagwell. Vol. II. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1890. 

Thomas Davis. By Sir C. G. Duffy. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co. m4 

I. L. P..U. Pamphlets and Leaflets, 1 London and Dublin: Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union. 1890. ~ 

Ireland's Case for Home Rule Considered. By an English Convert 
London: Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 18g0. 
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praise that we can ive it for its attempt—and, what is more, 
Go pein pte lift a great and interesting subject out 
of the shallows and the miseries of political and religious par- 
tisanship. If the Coadjutor-Bishop, in the course of between six 
and seven hundred pages, ever gives way to the Evil One in this 
, we have not noticed the deplorable occasion ; and we 


have noticed many instances in which, with the true liberality of 


he vanquishes that Evil One, giving their proper 

to of the disestablished Church 
of Ireland; attending to, i he does not always accept, criticism 
of the kind which writers of his Church and nationality too fre- 
quently ignore ; and generally doing as he ought todo. In the 
historical part of his work he is, perhaps, not free from a weak- 
ness to which historical scholars of all nations have till recently 
succumbed —that of insufficiently weighing authorities and 
assigning historical importance to the unsupported statements of 
late chroniclers. But on purely literary matters he is much more 
critical ; and, even when we are not disposed to agree with him 
—as, for instance, in reference to the comparative value of 
O'Curry’s and Dr. Whitley Stokes’s arguments on the date of the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick—it is obvious that he has his 
reasons. Thus, then, we have a good handler; and without 
doubt we have a good subject to handle. Here shall men find 
many pleasing a about Sedulius and Coelestius, about 
St. Patrick and St. Brigid (as we have now, it seems, to call 
her, though surely Bridget, which was good enough for our 
fathers, who were much better men than we are, might be 
enough for us), about the famous schools of the fifth and sixth 
century, about St. Columba and his following, about St. Kevin 
(with whom for one thing that he did we cannot away; but Dr. 
Healy tones it down very much and substitutes for drown 
scourging with nettles), and St. Colgan, and St. Jarlath, an 
St. Virgilius, who, like his namesake, was exposed to false accu- 
sations, and many another worthy thing and man. Of course 
Dr. Healy claims Erigena, as he has a very fair right to do, and 
we can pardon him for suggesting that “the Irish mind has a 

ater metaphysical power than the phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon.” It 
is not for that that we will be breaking his Most Reverence’s head. 
Would that he could persuade all his countrymen who take 
pen to write in the same spirit and to as good ag er ! 

Dr. Whitley Stokes’s Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore 
(which famous book the Duke of Devonshire, as might be ex- 
| of him, deposited in the Bodleian for three years to suit 

. Stokes’s convenience) very conveniently join on to Dr, 
Healy’s work. The editor has, pro sua diligentia, prefixed and 
appended an ample linguistic commentary ; but, as a concession 
to folk unlearned in Irish (who are perhaps numerous every- 
where, and nowhere more numerous than among Nationalist 
members of Parliament), he has given an English translation of 
the lives of St. Patrick, of St. Columba, of St. Bridget (who 
caused water to have the taste and virtues of ale—God bless her 
and confound the United Kingdom Alliance!), of St. Senanus, 
who met the most delicate monster ever known, and of not a 
few others. We cannot resist transcribing the description of St. 
Senanus’s monster, which seems to have foreshadowed that 
aspect of the Irish people which the powers of evil have lately 
made prominent. 

When the monster heard them it shook its head, and its hair stood up 
upon it, and its rough bristles ; and it looked at them hatingly and wrath- 
fully. Not gentle, friendly, mild, was the look that it bestowed upon 
them ; for it marvelled that any one elso should come to visit it in its island. 
So it went to them strongly and swiftly, insomuch that the earth trembled 
under its feet. Hideous, uncouth, ruthless, awful, was the beast that arose 
there. Longer was its body than Inis na h’Urclaide. A horse’s mane 
had it; an eve glaring, flaming, in its head, and it keen, savage, froward, 
angry, edged, crimson, bloody, cruel, bounding. Any one would think that 
its eye would go through him when it looked upon him. Two very hideous 
thick feet on it; behind it a mane. Nails of iron on it which used to strike 
fire-showers out of the rocks of stone whenever it went across them. A 
fiery breath it had which burnt like embers. A belly it had like the bellows 
of a furnace. A whale’s tail upon it behind. Iron-rending claws upon it, 
which used to lay bare the surface of the ground on the path they came 
behind the monster. 

And in a manuscript, which Dr. Stokes has not seen, the name 
of that monster is given as Plan-Na-Campaigne, and the worldly 
title of St. Senanus was Art MacBalphurh. But here we trans- 
gress. Let us only say, not as politicians, but as students of 
medieval literature, that Dr. Stokes has made here a valuable 
addition to the library of that literature. 

The third and last volume of Mr. Bagwell’s Ireland under 
the Tudors begins with the Desmond rebellion and ends with 
the submission of Tyrone to Mountjoy. It has thus a far 
more interesting set of subjects than the preceding volumes, 
and contrasts Ne favourably with them in this respect. 
We think, inde , that the old complaint, thankless as it 
appears to authors, applies here—the complaint that there is 
too much detail for a general history, and still too little 
for an exhaustive chronicle. Yet, if the volume had appeared 
alone or as the later part of an Ireland under Elizabeth, it 
would, we think, have run a good chance of being popular. Mr. 

ell is somewhat deficient in the two gifts, one or other of 
which every really popular historian (and we are not now using 
He word “popular” in a depreciatory sense) must have, if he 
ve not both. He cannot, or at any rate does not, give the 
swift Gibbonian survey of events—the Pisgah sight of history 
on the great scale—which it is, perhaps, the faculty only of 
ue greatest historians to give. Nor does he, on the other hand, 
Sive the genial summaries of personal character, and pictures of 


isolated events, which make the works of historians so different 
in general style as Macaulay and Clarendon delightful té the 
general reader, while they are not to be contemned by the wisest 
expert. We area little lost in details, we sigh a little for a 
bird’s-eye view. Nevertheless the volume is very valuable from 
the exactness of the research, and the evident honesty of the 
handling. Sometimes Mr. Bagwell appears to be lacking in the 
courage of his opinions. Thus, in his preface, he says that “the 
Elizabethan wars were cruel because the Crown was r.” 
When we come to the celebrated massacre of Smerwick itself, 
we find him giving the much truer, and more satisfactory, expla- 
nation that nobody really thought it out of the way at the time, 
and that every Continental Power would have behaved in exactly 
the same manner. Elsewhere he apologetically bids us, “ When 
we are inclined to find fault with Spenser’s truculence, forget 
that he was a poet, and remember that he was trying to im- 
prove forfeited lands.” Find fault? Forget? Remember? Why, 
what bated breath is all this? The State of Ireland, as those 
who have, for their sins, been obliged to study Irish affairs and 
Irish history together for years past can assure Mr. Bagwell, is 
about the most sensible book ever written on the subject. By 
the way, why is not that dialogue which Mr. Bagwell thinks 
may be Spenser's (p. 302, note) printed so that we may judge? 
Let us repeat that the volume is far more full of interesting 
matter than either of its predecessors; and add that it has a 
capital table of contents to assist the wicked dipper. 
ir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. (we confess that we never 

think of this venerable gentleman’s dignity and his principles 
together without a slight chuckle), has written a generous and 
enthusiastic panegyric of his friend Thomas Davis, of the Nation. 
He dedicates it to those who “honestly doubt the desire or the 
capacity of Ireland for self-government.” We honestly doubt not 
the desire—on that we form and care to form no opinions—but 
the capacity of Ireland for self-government and her right to it. 
So we are Sir Charles's dedicatees, not by permission indeed, but 
by frank allowance. As such we are bidden to judge whether Davis 
“did not seek a worthy and practicable end by honourable and 
commensurate means.” For “ practicable” we know not—there 
are all sorts of practicable things, from burglary to a s oor. 
For “commensurate,” it will sort with “practicable.” For 
“honourable” we shall readily say that, not being so ignorant of 
Davis's career as from another sentence of Sir Charles’s he seems 
to expect that most of his readers will be, we are quite certain 
that he was—in temper and intention, at any rate—the soul of 
honour. But for “worthy” !—there, we fear, Sir Charles and 
we shall never together. We have read with interest his 
Life of the friend who died felix opportunitate five and forty years 
ago, and we had no prejudices against Davis, even before the 
reading, to remove. He certainly had considerable talents, though 
we cannot take his literary powers either in verse or in prose at 
anything like Sir Charles’s valuation. We are quite sure that he 
was well intentioned; and as he was, after all, a very you 
man when he died, he might have grown wiser. But his litical 
standpoint was vitiated from the first by his assumption of a 
sort of sentimental right divine of Ireland to be a “nation,” 
in a sense in which it 1s historically certain that she never was, 
and politically probable in the highest degree that she never 
will G He was unable to calculate in the very least what 
would happen to her if she were a nation. lle was con- 
stantly, after the hapless manner of his countrymen, intoxicating 
himself and others with words. His declarations, in so many 
words, of hatred to England, and his readiness, if he could not 
effect his purpose otherwise, to stir up a bloody and probabl 
hopeless civil war, to obtain the mere name of a om whieh 
in every essential existed already, would have been wicked if his 
whole ideas of politics had not been a kind of dream. He was 
proud of his birth and descent from a good Welsh family crossed 
with more than one good English one,-and with only the faintest 
dash of Irish blood in it. Yet he could not apparently see that 
the mere fact of such a person having been born at Mallow no 
more made him an “ Irishman” than a similar accident of birth 
makes other Englishmen Coventry Islanders. Sir Charles Duffy, 
who talks of Swift as a “ Nationalist ” (Heaven help him !), of 
course does not see the absurdity, and probably never will see it 
now. And it is evident that Davis did not. His conception of 

litics was purely literary—a sort of “allonging and marshong- 
ing” to the tune of his own imitations of Macaulay and Moore. 
His repeated inquiries why Ireland should not be a nation, as 
Prussia was a nation, as Holland was a nation, and so forth, show 
an inability to grasp analogies almost inconceivable in a man un- 
doubtedly clever. His career was a rather fortunate one, for he 
died famous after a way, beloved, and not disillusioned. And 
the study of it ought to be almost enough to teach any intelligent 
man exactly the reverse of the lesson which Sir Charles wishes 
to inculcate. 

The last two books on our list fall, we fear, into those shallows 
and miseries which have been referred to above. But we are 
always glad to welcome the valuable, or, rather, invaluable, 
pamphlets and leaflets of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, 
which has done such excellent service to the State, and at which 
fools and knaves have railed so bitterly. Here may a man find 


most conveniently stated what Mr. Gladstone thought of Home 
Rule when it was not yet plain to him that there were votes in 
it, and what Nationalist members and partisans say about Mr. 
Gladstone himself when they are not kissing the Blarney stone. 
Here are Mr. T. W. Russell's excellent letters on the Plan of 
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Campaign; here are some useful parallels of Trish and English 
coercion ; here Mr. Healy’s ingenuous reminder to the heroes of 
Tipperary that it is much cheaper to kill a policeman than to 
maim him, in the manner that excites Mr. Gladstone’s hilarity ; 
with many other timely things, such asa brief account of the 
Cronin trial. 

As for the “ English Convert,” we wish Home Rule joy of 
him. For ourselves, we have, though it may be unheavenly in 
us, not much joy in converts, even to our own side. When a 
man has been, by his own confession, a fool yesterday, we are never 

uite certain that he may not be a fool again to-morrow. Still 
iene Rulers may be more grateful, and if so, they are, we can 
but repeat, welcome to the author of Zreland’s Case for Home 
Rule. We should not much mind giving it to a tolerably intelli- 
t, but as yet uninstructed, person to show him the case against 
fiome Rule. 


TWO LONDON LOCAL HISTORIES.* 


was rapidity of the changes which sweep away old London 
landmarks accounts for and excuses a great deal of what 
would otherwise be very ephemeral literature. As Mr. Clinch 
says of himself, “the author has found no lack of material ; he 
has suffered rather from the richness of it.” Mr. Galer has been 
more fortunate in this respect. “ With regard to Norwood,” he 
says, “ I have more or less traversed an unknown land.” Its his- 
tory has never been related before, and, indeed, Mr. Galer has left 
on one side a large body of interesting facts which, properly 
used, would have made him an introductory chapter such 
as his book sadly needs. Why does he not begin with some 
account of the early state of the corner of Surrey on which 
“the North Wood” of the Archbishops stood? Incidentally 
he mentions the Archbishop of Cromwell's time ; but the modern 
reader of a local history is not satisfied without some reference 
to parochial boundaries, to the Domesday Survey, to the ancient 
landowners, to the manorial customs, to the transfer of estates, 
and to the existing relics of ancient tenures. These things, one and 
all, Mr. Galer has unfortunately omitted, and his book, otherwise 
very pleasant reading, suffers in consequence. Such local names 
as Lordship Lane should be explained. We have more than 
enough about Vicar’s Oak; but Mr. Galer can only identify its 
site as ‘somewhere in Upper Norwood.” Yet it was known to 
be at a pot where four parishes (Lambeth, Camberwell, Batter- 
sea, and Streatham) met. There cannot be many such places on 
amap. We do not even know in what parish Norwood origin- 
ally stood. The new district of St. Luke’s comprises, we are 
vaguely told, parts of Lambeth and Croydon; but, though Mr. 
Galer devotes a page to Knight’s Hill, he never tells us that this 
integral portion of Norwood was an outlying district of Streatham. 
The general reader is much more interested in such details than 
Mr. Galer is aware, and his book would be greatly the better of a 
map showing the old boundaries, and enabling a dweller in this 
delightful suburb to judge for himself where his residence is 
situated ; whether it is in Lambeth, Streatham, Croydon, Camber- 
well, Battersea, or Clapham, for if we do not greatly mistake, 
— of all these parishes go to make up the modern 
orwood. 

The account of Dulwich, equally vague at the beginning, is 
much fuller than that of Norwood, and Mr. Galer seems to have 
succeeded in unravelling the history of the great Dulwich College 
controversy, which agitated for nearly half a century the inhabi- 
tants of such distant places as St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate ; St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell ; St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; and St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, and which gave birth to a whole library of pamphlets, 
and even books. There are also many curious particulars as to 
the chalybeate springs and wells which appear to have 
abounded in the district. Alleyn, the actor, is, of course, the 
—_ local hero, and Mr. Galer has by no means neglected 

im. So far as we can make out from a somewhat vaguely 
expressed sentence, Alleyn’s residence was only pulled down 
eight years ago. “Such a transaction on the part of the authori- 


anecdotes about Goldsmith, Johnson, and other literary eek” 
brities at one time or another connected with Dulwich. In yg) 
appendix there is a not very complete series of explanations ¢ 
local names; but we cannot allow that “Dulwich” is deriva 
from “ De la Wyk, who held land in Camberwell parish aboy 
1100.” This is putting the cart before the horse, in the comma) 
manner of derivers who do not know Old English. ‘ 

Mr. Clinch, although he puts Bloomsbury in the forefront ¢ 
his title-page, begins rightly with St. Giles’s; for the who 
double district formed the parish of St. Giles at an earh 
period, and a considerable strip about Gower Street still h 
longs to it. We cannot agree that Blemund’s Ditch formg 
any part of the defences of the City of London; it wy 
much more likely to have drained the Rugmere, which M 


Clinch does not mention. In his account of the name ¢ 


Bloomsbury he scarcely avoids stumbling. He tells us ¢ . 
Blemund, lord of the manor in the reign of Henry III, and ment yy 


tions “ Blemund’s Land” and “Blemund’s Fee,” as appearin 
in ancient documents. Then he adds, “the name of the plag 
has gradually become modified and changed into Blemundsbury, 
and, finally, Bloomsbury.” Now, Blemundsbury is not modifie 
or changed, though, of course, Bloomsbury is a corrupt form 
On the contrary, we have Blemund’s Land, and his Ditch an 
his Fee, but in Blemundsbury we have also his residence. Bury, 
in Middlesex at least, always denoted a house, generally a mang 
house. We have Highbury, the seat of the descendants ¢ 
Deorman ; Canonbury, the house of the canons of St. Bartho 
lomew ; Mapesbury, where Walter Map was prebendal lori; 
Fin’s bury, Barnes’ bury, Bronde’s bury, Loth bury, Buckler 
bury, and others; and the meaning of the name of Bloomsbuy 
is perfectly plain. At all events, Mr. Clinch avoids all Stow: 
absurd guesses, and others founded on them. But he make 
no attempt to elucidate the early manorial history of the dis 
trict, and does not even incorporate the results arrived at by 
Parton or his rival Dobie, from which so much might have been 
worked out. We seek in vain for any statement elucidating th 
early connexion of St. Paul’s with the parish, or the identity o 
the prebendal manor or manors, for there may have been two 
more, or in fact any sign that Mr. Clinch has used the numerous 
sources of information recently opened to inquirers. It would 
be very interesting to have particulars as to the manors of 
Tottenham and of Rugmere, both of which may have been partly 
or wholly within the boundaries of St. Giles’s original parish; 
and we naturally look to such a compilation as this of Mr, 
Clinch’s to tell us all about them, or, at least, to state the 
questions which have been asked. On the other hand, he 
has given some very curious and valuable maps from manu 
scripts in the British Museum; and some excellent illus 
trations, among which one, entitled “Stone column which 
formerly stood in the Seven Dials, now the monument to the 
Duchess of York at Weybridge,” will be new to many people. 
The tenth chapter contains an excellent and clear account of the 
rise and present state of the British Museum. The last chapter 
is evidently a turning out of all Mr. Clinch’s old note-books, and % 
is very scrappy but entertaining. It includes an enumeration 
of the Bloomsbury houses of Disraeli, accounts of Messrs | 
Pears’s warehouse, and of Ilolloway’s, of the Royal Toxo 
philite Society, and of the various chapels side by side in Blooms 
bury Street. As to the birthplace of Lord Beaconsfield we ate 
told that Hackney, St. Mary Axe, and Bloomsbury Square have 
all been mentioned. To these places should have been added the 
Adelphi. “A writer in the Dictionary of National Biography; 
says Mr. Clinch, “affirms that the true address is No. 6 J 
Street, Bedford Row,” but he omits to tell us if John Street is in 
Bloomsbury. We believe, notwithstanding the name, that it is 
in St. Andrew's, Holborn, and it is certain that the futur 
premier was baptized in St. Andrew's Church in 1817. 

On the whole, and with the exceptions pointed out above, these 
are very creditable works, and if they are not overweighted with 
antiquarian lore, they seem, as far as we can test them, to be 
very accurately compiled. Nevertheless, neither of them can be 


ties needs no comment,” adds Mr, Galer enigmatically. The 
manor of Dulwich had belonged to Bermondsey Abbey, and was 
sold by Ilenry VIII. to Thomas Calton, a goldsmith. Alleyn 
bought it in 1606. In 1613 he commenced the erection of the 
Hospital, and Inigo Jones is said to have been the architect. He 
was present at the banquet which celebrated the opening, and 
Oldys asserts positively that “ Inigo Jones designed the College.” 
Mr. Galer refuses “to discuss the value of the absurd story 
hinted at by Fuller,” but we should ‘gladly hear further parti- 
eulars if any are extant. According to this “absurd story” 
Alleyn was converted to good works by an apparition of the 
Devil at the Bell Savage playhouse, “to the great amazement 
both of the actors and spectators, whilst they were there 
sony playing the history of Faustus.” Alleyn says no- 

ing about his conversion in his diary, and notes of the 
13th September that “ they first herd a sermone, and after, 
the instruments of Creacion wase by me read, and after an 
anthem they went to dinner.” Mr, Galer tells us all about the 
foundation of the picture gallery, but does not go into any criti- 
cism. The last chapter in the book repeats some well-known 


* Norwood and Dulwich, Past and Present. By A.M.Galer. London: 
Truslove & Shirley. 1890. 


Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s. By G. Clinch. London: Truslove & 
Shirley. 1890. 


| ought to be forthcoming. The profit of the publication of such 


| parochial histories, and, if we want to verify the smallest fact 


considered final. Mr. Galer has been first in the field as regards 
Norwood; Mr. Clinch is last as regards St. Giles; but in both 
books the shortcomings are of the same character. A parochial 
history of the diocese of London, to include manorial history a 
well—something like Lysons and Newcourt rolled into one= 


a k would be small at first, but the sale would continue 
for many years, and, like the books we have mentioned, the 
interest of the subject would be unceasing. Mr. Galer and 
Mr. Clinch do but whet the appetite for something more com 
plete, something to which the student might turn with cer 
tainty. As it is, two more are added to the lists of London 


we may have to search through dozens of volumes, and perhaps 
miss what we want after all. The number of these local 
histories which can be considered at all complete is miserably 
small. Miss Fry’s painstaking volume on East and West Ham 
though much out of date in many places, is a model whieh 
should be more often followed; and Tomlin’s Perambulation df 
Islington and Mr. Lloyd’s book on Highgate are almost equally 
good; but against painstaking work like this what a number 
ephemeral books must be set, books which have, nevertheless, 
be read, as each of them contains, perhaps, some one little fact 
which is not to be found in the others. 
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THE CULTURE OF ORCHIDS.* 


q 

rie 
Seal in ove instance, when the description of a any is jott 
down, that each of those conditions has been fulfi led. Such a 
stringent rule will be observed without difficulty by one used to 
deal with categories of things, as we may say, but it constantly 
escapes the recollection of an inexperienced compiler. After 
laying down a law, he is apt to forget marking the exceptions. 
That detail slips his memory, because he is too familiar with his 
ect to keep all its necessities before his mind at all times. It 
may be said at once that Mr. Watson shows less of this fault, 
vastly less, than any of his forerunners, but he does not quite escape. 
As an instance, we may cite the paragraph upon a common species, 
very fashionable, and supremely striking—Odontoglossum grande. 
It is excellently done. The question of temperature—in which 
this plant differs from most of its genus—is not omitted as in 
earlier manuals to which we have access. But the amateur who 
is guided by these directions alone would run a poor chance of 
flowering his O. grande the first year, and none at all in the 
years following. It is properly laid down, in the general rules 
of culture, that Odontoglots do not require a dry season; that in 
bright weather shading is essential ; and that they must never be 
allowed to get dry, “ excepting always in a few isolated instances.” 
Mr. Watson forgets to point out that O. grande is one of those 
isolated instances, and the strongest of all. In fact, his allusion 
to the circumstances of its discovery by Mr. Skinner in 1839 
would put an inexperienced grower definitely off the track. 
When the latter hears that it was found “in a dark ravine near 
the city of Guatemala, at a temperature between 60° and 70°, 
where it had abundant moisture and shade,” he will naturally 
suppose that this — demands the typical treatment of Odonto- 
glots in extreme degree, saving only the temperature. And the 
result would be disastrous. It would have been well to point 
out, in reference to such matters, how easily a species which 
requires sunshine and decided “ rest” in its season may be dis- 
tinguished even by the eye. Nature has furnished it—if we may 
use the conventional phrase—with hard and shining pseudo- 
bulbs, to defy the tropic sun and hold the sap cool, as Lelias 
anceps and autumnalis; or with a veil, an outer garment, asCattleya 
citrina; or with broad, fieshy leaves, as O. grande and Oncidium 
splendidum. The amateur who receives an orchid which he can- 
not class may confidently rely upon this rule—so far as it goes. 
We should add that in the parallel case of Odontoglossum citros- 
mum the oversight is not repeated. 

But if Mr. Watson’s book does not quite come up to our ideal, 
it is immeasurably superior to all rivals. To compare this handy 
little volume with the Reichenbachia would be most unfair—we 
refer, of course, to the descriptions. That superb double-quarto, 
superintended until lately by the greatest of scientific authorities, 
and enriched in its letterpress from the stores of the editor's vast 
experience, stands alone. No one consults it for hints on culture, 
though it would never be consulted in vain. Mr, Watson’s book 
is an easy, simple, straightforward series of directions for growing 
almost every orchid which an amateur would care to own. Among 
many evidences of thoughtful compilation is the mention of 
synonyms—in the index as well as on the page. Much per- 
plexity and annoyance have been caused in former manuals by 
neglect of this simple precaution. Amateurs who flowered 
a striking plant have fondly imagined that they had something 
unigue, of value indeterminate, peat they failed to discover 
the name under which they bought their treasure in the book of 
reference. For example, Dendrobium pallidiflorum sounds rare, 
80 does Cattleya amadilis; but those who are guided by Mr. 
Watson will be spared a disappointment by learning at a glance 
that these are but irresponsible names of the common D, primu- 
dinum and C. intermedia. When the rules established at the 
Orchid Conference three years ago are universally accepted, 
errors of this sort will become impossible; but, meantime, a list 


of s is decidedly convenient. 

F Mr. Watson's general directions for culture show but one omis- 
sion, and that trifling. They are not overloaded with minutize—all 
Very well in their way, of course, but neither interesting nor profit- 
able to the amateur. Every hint he wants to start with is there ; 
and, if we find no remarks on re-potting, that may very well be 
@ fault on the right side. The tone of comfort and encourage- 
ment which the best friends of orchid culture like to hear per- 
vades these directions. The author does not say outright that 
this is the easiest as the most delightful and the most interesting 
branch of gardening pursuits for an intelligent man or woman. 
Buthe abstains from all reference to the design or building of 

to this or that newest—and most expensive—improve- 
ment, to patent devices of every kind. The amateur of modest 
means is not chilled by a description of some millionaire’s 
Wonderful establishment, costing a thousand pounds or two 
before a pot is laid upon the shelves. 


* Orchids : their Culture and Management. By W. Watson, Assistant- 


subj 


Many orchids will grow as well when placed with other plants as when 
kept in special houses. By first ascertaining what are the conditions under 
which a given orchid will grow well, it is easy to place it in a posi- 
tion where those conditions are supplied. Thus, some of the cool species of 
Odontogl. Masdevallia, &c., would grow well in a house devoted to 


cool ferns, or to a mixed collection of greenhouse plants. Dendrobiums 
and Cattleyas do well in vineries, and so on. When once the general 
conditions which apply to the artificial management of orchids are properly 
grasped, all the rest is easy. 

The case might have been put in stronger terms. Not a few 
elaborate and costly structures, built on the latest and most 
approved system, have failed to give a satisfactory result ; but we 
never heard of an instance where such species as are grown by 
the enthusiast of small means did not flourish tolerably well in 
his old greenhouse. The Assistant-Curator at Kew might have 
cited an historic instance within his personal knowledge. Some 
years ago the authorities put up a fine building there expressly 
for the culture of Phalenopsis. Needless to say that all the 
hints which science and experience have gathered were utilized. 
But Phalenopsis utterly refused to grow therein, After three 
years’ struggle they were restored to their old quarters, and 
the handsome house was turned to another use. One amateur, 
whose experiments and success have made Wallington a familiar 
name among orchidologists over all the world, has satisfied 
himself that improvements are unnecessary or worse. His 
renowned collection stands in buildings knocked together of 
rough planks. One who would grow cool orchids in perfec- 
tion should cut a trench waist deep in the earth, three feet 
broad, with steps at either end; line it with brick; lay his 
pipes on the bare soil, and above them the stage, the “lights” 
descending to within six inches of the ground level. A semi- 
subterranean structure like this would not be imposing, nor 
adapted for ladies’ visits; but we undertake that cool orchids 
would grow in it @ merveille. 

It is much, however, that Mr. Watson takes the greenhouse 
for granted, as we may say, not daunting the beginner with 
visions of the ideal. His s is filled more profitably with in- 
structions how to the circumstances existing, 
whatever they may be. It might be wished, possibly, by philan- 
thropists who would like to see the cultivation broadly popular, 
that he had insisted more upon the curious indifference of 
orchids to detail in the matter of treatment, provided that 
the general conditions suit them. For example,. Dendrobium 
Falconeri may be cited. “A high stove temperature” is re- 
commended for this glorious, but unmanageable, species—quite 
properly, as experts will agree. But there are very few plants 
in the country that rival those grown by an amateur in his 
cool house—a particularly cool house, as it chances. Upon the 
other hand, a hard-and-fast line saves many disappointments ; for 
it must be hazardous indeed to put D. Falconert with Odontoglots 
and Masdevallias as a general thing. No one yet understands 
what circumstances make an exception of this kind; why Phale- 
nopsis would not thrive in their beautiful new home at Kew, nor 
why Disas flourish like weeds in one house, but die promptly in 
another, a facsimile, put up beside it. Mr. Watson’s rules are 
sound and safe. As regards that most important point watering, 
he forgets, perhaps, that an amateur of the class which he desires 
to interest has to regard economy of labour. Certainly, it is 
best to obtain the atmospheric moisture needed by “ pouring 
water upon the stages, floors, and walls of the house several times 
a day,” not by syringing the plants. But, in the first place, this 
means extra work for the gardener, who probably has enough 
upon his shoulders ; in the second, there is a point more serious. 
Syringing keeps down the insects—peculiarly mischievous in a 
cool house, because so many species there will not submit to 
smoking. Such mischief as the syringe works is more than com- 
pensated, as a man of small means will think, by the trouble and 
labour it saves. Yet, counsels of perfection are never wasted on 
the intelligent. Every true lover of orchids, and indeed of his 
fellow-man, will welcome this little book. 


COLLECTANEA.* 


SECOND volume of Collectanea, consisting of both original 

and other matter, has been issued by the Oxford Historical 
Society under the competent supervision of the Chichele Professor 
of Modern History. Although the contributions to it differ 
widely in value, it is as a whole a creditable addition to the 
Society’s publications. Rather too many of its pages are taken up 
with extracts from books which are neither rare nor unfamiliar 
to students even of humble pretensions. The Committee should 
remember how rich the stores of unprinted materials are which 
demand their attention, and be exceedingly chary of admitting 
into their volumes anything that can be found elsewhere. The 
first article, which is largely based on hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, and is appropriately contributed by the Rev. Octavius 
Ogle, clerk of the Oxford Market, illustrates one side of the rela- 
tions between the University and the town, for a long period of 
no small im to both; for it traces the history of the 
market from the earliest times. ‘Ihe University seems to have 
had no share in the affairs of the market until, in the latter half 


* Collectanea. Second Series. Edited by Montagu Burrows, M.A., 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford, &c. 


Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew, assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Roval 
Gardens, Kew. London: L. Upeott Gill. 


Chichele Modern : 
Oxford : printed for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon 
1890. 
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of the thirteenth century, the Chancellor and Proctors gained the 
right of being present at the “assize of victuals.” For a while 
the rival authorities worked together in tolerable harmony, 
though not without jealousy; the town aiming chiefly at the 
exclusion of foreign traders, and the University insisting on fair 
prices, in order that the scholars might not “be ab in their 
mercats.” The University was by no means slack in using and 
extending such powers as it had, and the experiment tried by 
Edward iu. of joining the Chancellor and the Mayor together in 
the custody of the assize did not prove a success. Before long 
the massacre of St. Scholastica’s Day, Feb. 10, 1355, led to the 
transference of the control to the University, the town being 
allowed to keep its right to the fines to enable it to pay the King 
his fee-farm rent. Several instances are given of the disputes 
that arose from the exercise of the power thus vested in the 
University. In 1459 all the college butlers and manciples com- 
plained that the bakers made ‘—_ male-paste in substantia, 
colore, et sapore,” and that the brewers brewed small beer, un- 
wholesome to the human body. Quarrels were constant during 
the reign of Henry VIII., and in 1531 a charge was laid before 
the King against a Deputy of the Commissary that he had seized 
a quarter of beef from a butcher, “and then he sayd thes words, 
" Clare thou hast forfayted thy quarter of beffe,’ and so ex- 
torciously took it from him, and dyd ette it in Lingcolne College, 
and never payd for it.” Mr. Ogle carries his history down to the 
Local Government Act of 1888, which reserves to the University 
the right of appointing one or more Clerks of the Market. The 
duties of these officers have now dwindled down to the weighing 
and seizing of butter, to presenting virtually useless re- 
ports as to the sales of corn to the Bursars of the colleges, 
and to eating the dinners which the Bursars set before them. 
An error of judgment has been committed in printing the topo- 
graphical account of the market, which occupies the larger part 
of one of Mr. _ chapters. Ile has taken it from a copy made 
from Wood's MSS. for Sir John Peshall. The insertion is super- 
fluous ; for the account is printed from Wood’s own MS. in the 
last published volume of the Society. Dr. Holland’s treatise on 
the University in the twelfth century is full of interest. He has 
collected, and briefly commented on, every notice which illus- 
trates the growth and constitution of the "University during the 
century, showing how the progress of Oxford studies is marked 
by what we know of Theobald of Etampes, whose connexion with 
Oxford, where he was certainly teaching by 1117, has of late 
years generally been overlooked; of Robert Pullein, Robert of 
Cricklade, and others ; the stages in the growth of the Universit 
being, as he points out, the schole, the studium generale, and, 
lastly, the Universitas, which is found existing in all but name 
when Giraldus Cambrensis gave his famous reading of the 
Topographia Hibernica in 1187. It is rather strange that neither 
Dr. Holland nor Professor Burrows seems to have recognized in 
Senatus, prior of Worcester, the author of the Vita S. Oswaldi, 
printed by Canon Raine in his Historians of the Church of York, 
and stranger still, to find any one nowadays writing “Benet 
Coll.” for C.C.C. Cambridge. The insertion in the text of pas- 
sages from such well-known books as the works of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the Polycraticus and the Chronicle of Lanercost, was 
surely needless; Dr. Holland would, we think, heve been better 
advised if he had merely pointed out the special importance of 
each passage and given references, 
The Rev. H. Rashdall has done good service in printing from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library the report of the proceedings 
in the Roman Curia in the suit between the Dominican Friars 
and the University in the reign of Edward II. The documents 
throw much light both on the constitutional history of the Uni- 
versity and on an interesting incident in the “great European 
— between the secular clergy, on the one hand, and the 
iars and their papal privileges on the other, which widened into 
the avowed anti-papalism of Constance and of Pisa, of Bile and 
the Four Gallican Articles.” Mr. Rashdall’s introduction, from 
which we quote, is clear and instructive, though his statement 
that “the friars were the only medieval clergymen ”—the word 
is not happily chosen—“ who seriously cared about the Bible for 
its own sake” is open to objection, and we are displeased by his 
silly and t remark about the behaviour of the “average 
Anglican clergyman” towards the Dissenting minister. Are we 
to infer that Mr. Rashdall considers himself superior to the 
majority of his own profession? Mr. Neubauer has collected, 
chiefly from sources ady printed, a large number of notices 
of the Jews in Oxford, pn ie prefixed a short discussion of 
the opinions expressed by various modern writers as to their 
settlement there. He argues that some late historians are mis- 
taken in imagining that the English Jews had much secular 
learning, and maintains that they should only be credited with 
such learning as “they could acquire from their French brethren 
with whom they remained in constant connexion, and whose 
schools they frequented.” The discovery last year at Merton 
College of a catalogue of Grocyn’s books, made out by his 
friend and executor, Linacre, has su ted to Professor Burrows, 
the editor of this volume, the subject of a paper on which 
he has expended much pains with excellent results. As he 
remarks, it is not every day that we find ourselves in the 
library of a t English scholar who worked during the earl 
days of the Renaissance in this country, and the Catalogue whieh 
he has printed will be studied with great interest. It consists of 
105 printed volumes and 17 manuscripts, which, though entered 
under short titles such as a man would naturally use in speaking 


of books familiar to himself, have almost in every case beg 
identified. In the elaborate Memoir appended to the Catalogus 
Professor Burrows upholds Grocyn’s right to be considered th 
first to introduce Greek literature into England and to teach it 
publicly at Oxford, pointing out that he must have learn © 
the rudiments of the from Cornelio Vitelli, whose arriyg 7 
at Oxford he fixes at ty os than 1475. Vitelli, howeve, 7 
could scarcely have been fitted to become a popular teacher, and” 
seems to have “failed to make any serious impression on the | 

.” Grocyn probably taught Greek before he left to perfec 
his knowledge of it in Italy; and on his return in 1491 hk 
became “ the ized teacher, whose daily lectures in Greek 
attracted the chief students of the day”; he was, as Wood says, 
“ the first to read lectures in Greek.” While he was one of the 
foremost apostles of the New Learning, he is not to be reckoned 
among the Humanists, at least in the ordinary sense of the term; ; 
for, as Professor Burrows urges, the New Learning was not in his 
case a “ mere matter of culture and intellect”; he was thoroughly | 
orthodox, and never showed any inclination to revolt against the | 
mediwval system of faith and practice. Among several points 
which are cleared up by the Professor’s diligence are the date — 
and place of Grocyn’s birth, his age on entering St. Mary's — 
College, Winchester, and the identity of Thomas Chaundler, — 
Warden of New College, with the “Johannes Candelarius” of | 
Leland’s De Scriptoribus Britannicis. The value of his paper, | 
however, must not be estimated merely by these matters; it is 
throughout a piece of careful and orn work, and as _plea- 
santly written as it is conscientiously prepared. The “ Table 
Talk of Bishop Hough” is no great gain, though we are certainly 
giad to have it, both for the Bishop’s sake and because it con 
tains, along with a good deal of trivial gossip, one or two 
fairly-amusing stories. The Bishop’s assertion that “ King 
Charles and the Duke of York told my Lord of Anglesey, in the 
House of Lords, that Bishop Gauden was the author of Elkay 
Bacuixyn,” is enforced by an extract from Carte’s Note-Book 
giving an account of the kind of ordeal by which Gauden’s widow 
sought to prove the truth of her story as to her husband's author- 
ship, and referring to Ormonde’s testimony on the same side, 
Several pages are devoted to extracts of notices of Oxford in the 
Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to 1800. As sets of the Maga- 
sine are not uncommon, and may at least be found in all first- 
rate public libraries, and as there are exhaustive index volumes, 
we are not gratified by this addition to the Collectanea. 


HINDI LITERATURE,* 


M* GRIERSON is already favourably known as the author 
i of an instructive volume on Behar Peasant Life, which was 
his Seven 


noticed in this journal in May 1886, and also by 
Grammars of the Hindi Language, noticed in May 1885. He has 
now turned his attention from the plough and the peasant to the 
poet and the ballad-monger; and he has catalogued, with brief 
notices of their works, some nine hundred and fifty authors who 
flourished between the twelfth century and our own time, and 


wrote in the Hindi dialect. Works of this kind, compiled in the 
intervals of business and testifying to a minute acquaintance 
with village life and deep sympathy with the native community, 
sufficiently prove that the present generation of Civil Servants 
roduces men who can equal the late Sir H. Elliot and Mr. 
mes. Fanciful comparisons are occasionally drawn between 
the nominee of the Court of Directors and the independent and 
successful competitioner. The latter is represented as brimful of 
knowledge and culture, compiling Blue-books and reports, chained 
to the desk, and comparatively ignorant of the internal economy 
of the Subdivision or the District. The former was always in 
the saddle, or measuring lands and making Settlements with his 
rifle and his hog-spear by his side, to be snatched up in a moment 
if he sighted a black buck or a wild hog while he was demarcati 
the boundaries of two antagonistic village communities. It n 
hardly be said that specimens of both kinds are to be found 
in the old and the new Indian Civil Service. There are at all 
times some men in India who prefer the palanquin and the 
budgerow to the elephant and the Arab horse, and whose know- 
ledge of native character is gained from books and the records of 
the courts. And there are others by whom folklore and rural 
proverbs have been laboriously collected in the bazar and at the 
edge of the jungle, and at times and places when the ordinary 
villager is under no temptation to mystify an inquirer by telling 
him plausible tales. 

Mr. Grierson’s object is to give “some account of the verna- 
cular literature of u per India from the earliest times to the 
— day.” Here his dates and periods become important. The 

st Sanskrit scholars seem to have good grounds for their belief 
that Sanskrit had ceased to be the spoken language of the mass 
of the people as far back as the third century before our era. In 
all probability in Upper India and in the Gangetic Valley the 
vernacular language was Prakrit, or a provincial dialect to which 
this term was loosely and generally applied. It is quite certain 
that in the Sanskrit dramas and plays the upper classes 
good Sanskrit, while rustics and servants speak Prakrit, The 


* The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. By George A+ 
Grierson, B.A., B.C.S. Printed as a Special Number of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part I. for 1888. Calcutta: Park Street. 
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is familiar to playgoers at Naples. There | worked by Bidyapati Thakir, who could make the Ganges rise 
the noblemen talk in choice Italian, and the lazzaroni make jokes | to the p where he was sitting and who had the gift of 
in the low Neapolitan dialect, which few English travellers can | clairvoyance; and, lastly, by way of historical contrast, a 
understand. That out of these Prakritic dialects came several of | short memoir of Raja Siva Prasad, C.S.I., of Benares, a 
the modern vernaculars of India—the Hindi, the Marathi, the | lifie author, who served under the late Colonel Sutherland at 
Bengali, and others—there seems no reason to doubt. Sir M. | Ajmir, was with Lord Hardinge at Sobraon, and is now con- 
Monier- Williams holds that before it — to the vernaculars | tented and happy, occupying himself, to use his own expression, 
now in use the Prakrit went through no less than four different with “the culture of land and the culture of mind.” 
stages. There were the Gathas of the northern Buddhists of Nipal; | equabat opes animis. Mr. Grierson we take to be a proficient in 
next, the Rock inscriptions of the second and third centuries ; | one of the most crabbed, rough, and difficult of all Indian verna- 
thirdly, the Pali; and, lastly, the Prakrit of the plays. This | culars, made up of abbreviated Sanskrit words and some terms 
reliminary notice is necessary for an understanding of Mr. | not traceable to any parent language or Aryan source. As the 
rierson’s present work. He begins with the genuine Hindi | author refers constantly to Tod's Rajasthan, published sixty 
years ago, we subjoin, as specimens from Tod, two Hindi couplets 


July 19, 1890.] 


same division of speech 


vernacular literature, and he limits his inquiries to Upper India, 
long current in Rajputana. The first was a sort of warning to a 


Behar, and Rajputana, excluding the Punjab on one side and 
Lower Bengal on the other. Within these limits Mr. Grierson 
has discovered a mine of indigenous literature hitherto scarcely 
worked at all. The earliest poet named by him flourished in the 
eighth century. His latest list comprises men still living or 
deceased within the last two or three years. What he chooses to call 
the Augustan age of Hindi authors extends over the sixteenth and | 
seventeenth centuries ; and though we have no doubt of the strong 
and permanent hold which such poets as Tulsi Diss and Sur Dass 
have obtained on the minds of their countrymen, Mr. Grierson is 
surely a trifle extravagant when he wishes us to believe that these 
two bards are “not far behind” Shakspeare and Spenser. He gives 
us no means of forming any opinion, as we have but few extracts 
and fewer translations. His book, in fact, is a catalogue of popular 
authors, with their dates, places of abode, and poems. The few | 
pithy couplets quoted are just sufficient to make us wish for | 
more. But we suspect that the enumeration of his nine hundred | 
authors will be a revelation to one school which olds that only 
the classical languages of India repay the cost of study; and to 
another which would put Milton and Pope above the highest — 
efforts of Valmiki or Kalidasa. The truth is that Mr. Grierson | 
has made clear one fact which was dimly forecast by practical | 
administrators, and occasionally denied by ripe and experienced 
scholars. He has shown clearly that the range and popularity © 
of Hindi bards on the Ganges and the Jumna has not been | 
fully appreciated by men who have made Oriental literature 
their special study and delight. Even Sir M. Monier-Williams | 
has committed himself to the opinion that “ the literature of the 
Hindi vernacular dialects, with the exception of Tamil, is 
scarcely yet deserving of the name.” The late A. Garcin de Tassy, 
who spent a long life in deciphering crabbed manuscripts and 
lecturing on Urdu and Hindi, was only able to enumerate some 
seventy Hindi writers. Mr. Grierson, as already stated, has dis- 
covered the existence of nearly one thousand, and this number 
does not take into account a vast amount of songs and ballads 
current among the people, to which no authorship can be assigned. 
His list comprises religious and moral poems; erotic poems too 
indecent to be quoted; tales of Krishna, as might be expected, and 
his innumerable milkmaids; writers of couplets and quatrains 
more Tewy than a double acrostic ; sonnets to Rajput Princes 
and Mughal Emperors; strings of puns and jests; treatises on 
prosody ; anthologies for which the compilers have indented, one 
on the works of seventy, and another on two hundred and more 
poets ; compilations intended to be histories of local chieftains in 
their minutest details ; astronomical works; and, we need hardly 
say, imitations of or free translations from the two great Sanskrit 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It must be added 
in justice to Mr. Grierson that while the notices of many of these 
poets are very curt and their utterances monotonous or un- 
attractive, his discoveries have a certain political significance 
which he hardly foresaw. We now know what the ordinary 
artisan and agriculturist most values and cherishes. Give him 
the free exercise of his religion; a good high road and 


chieftain :— 
Rumi-pat, Khorassan pit, hae, gae, pakbur, 
Chinta ; téra chith legi: sunno, Jadpat ge 
The King of Riim, and the King of Khorassan, with horse (Aae), ele- 
hants (gae or gaj), caparisons ( pakhur), and foot-soldiers (pae or paik), 


Fase at hand]. Beware ; let it enter thy mind, thou Lord of the Jadus ! 


When the gallant Rahtores fought vainly against the disciplined 
battalions of De Boigne, and were cut to pieces at a place called 
Patan while the men of Jaipur stood aloof, the defeat was com- 
memorated in the following couplet. It was also said, by way of 
excuse, that the Rahtores were ah hearted because they were 
fighting on par-bhim, a foreign soil :— 

Ghora, jura, pagri 

Muccha, kag, Marwar 

Panch rukuma mel-lida [? 

Patan men Rahtore. 

Horse, shoes, turban, mustachios, and the sword of Marwar, these five 

things did the Rahtore surrender at Patan. 


Any Sanskrit scholar will detect the truncated limbs of the grand 
old language in nearly every line. Mr. Grierson’s latest work 
may not become popular; but it ought to be appreciated by the 
practical administrator who wishes to keep in touch with the 
people whom he is governing, as well as by the scholar who only 
cares for the evolution of tongues. We may be certain that it 
will be long before either the prowling philanthropist or ihe 
prolific and prating Baboo will discover anything one half so 
expressive of the real wants and feelings of “the millions”; their 
prejudices, associations, likes and dislikes. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES.* 


ib our transcript of the title of this book, at the bottom of the 
present page, we have been obliged to omit the author’s name, 
the exigencies of our prosaic type not being equal to copying the 
sign-manual of the Knight of the Butterfly. We regret it the 
more because this particular instance of Mr. Whistler's signature 
is one of the happiest we have seen, and most appropriate to the 
occasion. In it the Butterfly, with hind legs wide apart, antennze 
raised with a curl of conjecture, front legs uplifted in protest, 
wings softly flapping, and demon tail violently waved, expresses, 
with a fulness of suggestion which alone is sufficient to prove 
Mr. Whistler an artist, the various passions of indignation, 
impudence, humour, high spirits, and enthusiasm which inspire 
what is quite the most original book of the season. In a series 
of prefatory notes, Mr. Whistler or his publisher explains, what 
public gossip has been much exercised about for a month past, 
the genesis of The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. A spurious 
and piratical editor of Mr. Whistler's works has been flitting 


an easy communication to certain markets, temples, and shrines ; 
a Settlement of his revenue or his rent which is not being always 
tinkered and amended ; his local and his national heroes and 
festivals in their honour ; leave him to himself; and we shall hear 
very little about his intense longing for self-government, elective 
Councils, and popular representation. Fluent writers are con- 
stantly telling us about their discovery of a “New India.” Mr. 
Grierson shows us that an Old India—very Conservative, repre- 
sented by a vast population and huge provinces, is still to be 
found by the district officer who will take the trouble to look for 


it, under his nose, within a mile of the kacheri and the bungalow. | 


uneasily through the world, with, as the preface says, “ in- 
dications of surrounding mystery, quite suflicient to arouse” 
the Butterfly’s attention. The great publicity which has attended 
the suppression of this piracy may, perhaps, remind the ill- 
natured reader of the amazing incidents by which, in 1733, the 
correspondence of Pope was successfully foisted on the town_by 
means of a certain “ baker-kneed ” trickster of Grub Street. Mr. 
Whistler has lacked no parallel thing, except a Lord Ilay, to call 
' attention to his wrongs in the House of Peers; he has not been 

less active than Pope was in hurrying about “to stimulate the 
| resentment of his friends.” But all this is over now; the bat- 
like, pirated collection has disappeared in the dawn of this charm- 


Some of the anecdotes and episodes are amusing and charac- | . ; 
teristic. The Oriental as egend | ing volume, in the cover of which, through a brown rack of 
Oriental love of ie by legend | clouds, a golden butterfly-sun rises triumphant towards a zenith 


that the Emperor Akbar fined a Bundelcund Raja the huge sum 
of ten millions of rupees, because he would not allow a certain 
lady of doubtful virtue to present herself at Agra. The fine 
was, however, remitted at the instance of Kesab Dass, a poet of 
Urchha. A Raja of Jodhpur gives a lac of rupees to each of six 
_ lords of song. One poet quarrels with his guru or preceptor, and 
then cuts his own tongue out, in order to atone for his imper- 


of primrose-yellow, to the final rout of its enemies. If, about the 
year 2010, some future Mr. Dilke should find a Whistler corre- 
spondence hidden in a garret in Grub Street—well, it will no 
longer matter one brass farthing to anybody. 

Let us prosaically distinguish of what parts the book consists. 
First of all comes a report of the lawsuit for libel against Mr. 
Ruskin, brought in November 1876, with the cross-examination 


tinence. Man Sing, one of these Hindus employed by Akbar, |? ‘ I C 
was a t pat earn : ich the im full. Then a reprint of the pamphlet, Whistler v. Ruskin 
af men. The om Walch the published ia 2076, verity. of, letters 


Taj Mahal stands belonged to him; and at his death sixty out 


buted to various newspapers in reply to paragraphs in those or 


of his fifteen hundred wi i. And | 


then we have stories about Bir Bal, a favourite of the same 
Emperor ; about one Jan Sahib, who has written in the verna- 
cular, and whom Mr. Grierson identifies with John Christian, 
though we suspect that the name indicates the religion and not 
the person of this popular author; an account of the miracle | undue sense of right. 


* The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, as pleasingly exemplified in many 

instances, wherein the serious ones of this earth, carefully exasperated, have 

been prettily spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, while overcome by an 
London: Willi i 1890. 
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a reprint of Mr. Whistler and his Critics, which was an annotated 
catalogue of the second series of Venice etchings, printed, we 
think, in 1881. Then, more letters. Then, a reprint of the lecture 
called Ten o’Clock, of 1888. Finally, still more letters and 
miscellaneous epistolary fireworks of all sorts—catherine-wheels 
set flying around Mr. Swinburne, rockets thrown in wantonness 
far up the heavens of the Higher Criticism, squibs and Roman 
candles pointed at the gloomy old British Society of Artists, 
and showers of stars twinkling and fizzing around the corpse of 
A€stheticism. Let no one take life so seriously as not to allow 
that this is an attractive bill of fare. Let us disapprove of Mr. 
Whistler, by all means, but do not let us write ourselves down 
asses by pretending that he is not entertaining. 
It requires a curious temperament, no doubt, to print in one’s 
own lifetime, on exquisite paper with very full margins, de- 
liberate snippets of one’s own wit, side by side with the dulness 
which gave birth to it. It is quite impossible that the brightest 
of butterflies should score upon all occasions, and in point of fact 
Mr. Whistler frequently does not get the best of it. So at least 
it seems to us; but, in the face of his complacent calm, we hardly 
like to say so. It is at once his strength and his weakness that, 
although not, we believe, a Briton, the Butterfly never knows 
when it is beaten. Mr. Whistler has made his collection of 
fragments in the same spirit in which Flaubert projected his 
Histoire de la Bétise Humaine sous toutes ses formes. There is 
the same independence of opinion, the same careless courage, the 
same keen eye for what is inept, flagrant, and monstrous in 
commonplace thought and language. It is impossible that a 
posy of such weeds, collected on a large scale, should not contain 
some flower which is really of value, and which retorts upon the 
hand that plucked and placed it there. But these stray mistakes 
merely prove the daring of the collector and his carelessness ; they 
do not prove him unable to detect a thistle where he finds one. 
After reading through this entertaining volume we gain at 
last an impression of the writer which is new to us, and which 
no single one of his scattered effusions, with all its fantastic 
flippancy, would be able to give. Mr. Whistler leaps out into 
the arena with a squeak and a painted face, and plays the “Last 
Rose of Summer” standing on his head. We think ourselves 
very clever to pronounce him a clown; whereas that is the most 
obvious and superficial remark which we could possibly make. 
Of course he starts as a clown; but what next? All that viva- 
city, all that rapidity and insight, all that radical distinction of 
character, are not explained away by the patent fact that their 
possessor can turn head over heels, and is daubed with white and 
yellow, green and red. If he is a clown, he is at least like that 
specimen of Théodore de Banville’s who leaped so hard that at 
last he bounded right up through the canvas of the booth into 
the azure heavens themselves, to roll for ever among the stars. 
Through the frivolous garrulity and irresponsibility of Mr. 
Whistler's writings, there may be seen, if we are not greatly in 
error, a nature which is earnest and even pathetic in its devotion 
to an idea; and there are serious features of The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies which it seems to us that it is no more than 
= = observe, when the first natural explosion of laughter has 
abated. 

There are certain points which are not to be ovevlooked in Mr. 
Whistler's attitude towards life and art, as revealed in this collec- 
tion of letters. In the first place, although so formidable an 
egotist, it is not attack upon himself which rouses him to gibbet 
an opponent. We think that scarcely a single instance will be 
found where his grotesque anger has been awakened by a criti- 
cism of his own individual works. Personal as the expression of 
his wrath is, it seems always roused upon a matter of prin- 
ciple. It is the dulness that cannot distinguish an imitator 
from Pellegrini himself, that mistakes a water-colour drawing 
for an oil-painting, that does not perceive the aim of his own 
“harmonies” and “nocturnes,” that confounds intelligence with 
policemen ; all this, and not abuse of his particular works or their 
execution, is the subject of his song. A capital instance is the 
amusing letter in which he dashed into the fray on behalf of the 
Saturday Review, when we were rated by another paper for want 
of respect to the late Mr. Herbert. It was not love for this 
journal, certes, but indignation at the eulogy of very bad art, 
which inspired that truly Quixotic tilt. 

We scarcely need to say that we are not inclined to apologize 
through thick and thin for the vivacious Butterfly. He is deeply 
unscrupulous, ready at any moment to thrust his dagger ene 
the fifth rib of a friend, and then to vanish in a burst of elfin 
laughter, net to be trusted to quote a letter or repeat a joke, a 
pe t will-o’-the-wisp in all the minor morals. -But we claim 

r him the praise of being more than merely amusing, though 
that is much. We claim for him the pure temperament, the pro- 
found conviction of the artist. We feel underneath all his gibi 
and jesting, which is often in bad taste and sometimes in ba 

lish, that he is not, like more than one of his antagonists, 
nothing but a shadow and an echo, but that he represents a 
nuine personality, and that of a high order. We laugh at his 
uffooneries ; but we know that his real place is back, among his 
“nocturnes ” and his “ harmonies,” before his easel. Nothing in 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies is more suggestive than this 
fragment quoted from the reports of the libel suit. Mr. Whistler 
prints it, as we leave it, without note or comment :— 


Tue ATTorRNEY-GENERAL: Do you think now that you could make 
me see the beauty of that picture ? 


the Attorney-General’s face, and looking at the picture, said, after appa. 
rently giving the subject much thought, while the Court waited in sileagg 
for his answer— 

“No! Do you know, I fear it would be as hopeless as for the musiciap 
to pour his notes into the ear of a deaf man.” 


A GERMAN IN AFRICA.” 


Ww* have heard and read so much about Egypt and the 

Soudan lately that a journey in those regions undertaken 
from 1875 to 1878 would appear at first —_ to have scarcely 
a more living interest for us than a volume of Herodotus, 
But Gordon was Governor-General of the Soudan at the | 
time, and the princes of the land and all the people stood in © 
awe of him. He gave Dr. Junker a kindly welcome, and pro- | 
vided him with passports for his journey. “ He also gave me,” | 


strong box, which took both of us twenty minutes to open, 
working alternately with might and main. His undisguised 
delight in handing me this valuable present recalled what Gessi 
had told me about the pleasure he felt in giving away, and 
the extreme reluctance with which he received anything in 
return.” Dr. Junker knew Gordon intimately. He spent 
many hours with him every day. He was one of the few 
persons permitted to take his daily meals with him. He knew 
Gordon, as we all know him, to have been one of the noblest 
and most self-denying men that ever lived; but believed that 
the task he had set himself was an impossible one. Three 
years’ devoted activity in the Soudan had taught him his 
werlessness to cope with the abuses of high and low. “ He 

ad been accustomed to rapid and unusual successes; but to’ 
overcome the obstacles and difficulties which opposed a just and 
humane government in the Soudan was a labour of Sisyphus, 
even for Gordon.” He gave his confidence to false friends, and 
even traitors. He was deceived by the men whom he had most 
trusted, and soon saw himself left almost alone. “ He issued 
orders which he himself afterwards recognized to be inadvisable, 
and which he found himself obliged to withdraw or cancel. His 
residence in the Soudan became a burden.” When Ibrahim 
Fauzi behaved so infamously that Gordon said he would shoot 
him—a threat which, however, he did not carry out—-Gordon 
was puzzled to choose his successor. Dr. Junker proposed 
Dr. Emin Effendi. Gordon raised objections, but at last made him 
Mudir, with the title of Bey :— 

Dr. Emin [he says] is a slender, almost spare man, rather above the 
middle height, witb a thin face surrounded by a dark beard and deep-set 
eyes that look observingly through his spectacles. The shortness of his 
sight compels him to strain his eyes, and concentrate them on the person 
before him, and this imparts a hard, and at times almost furtive, expres- 
sion to his gaze. The picturesque head gives unmistakable promise of 
great intelligence, and betrays in nothing a German origin. Its undeniably 
Oriental stamp was of considerable assistance to Dr. Emi in the rdle of 
Turk, which he had assumed in his relations with the official circles and 
the people, and which he by preference constantly maintained in the first 
years of his residence in the Sudan and the negro territories. Every Friday 
he was seen to visit the Mosque, where he repeated the prayers enjoined. His 
whole bearing and every movement expresses (sic) a deliberation calculated 
to give the impression of dignity and self-possession. ‘This was especially 
noticeab!e in Dr. Emin’s intercourse with his subordinates, in his capacity 
of an Egyptian official. His outer man betrayed an almost painful pune- 
tiliousness and great care in his dress. 

The account of the author's excursion to the Siwa oasis and 
Natron valley will be found interesting. His survey of the 
Baraika watercourse furnishes future explorers with much valuable 
information, and the narrative of his journeys through Makaraka- 
land and the neighbouring regions will be found as refreshing to 
the memory of the African traveller as they are stimulating to 
the reader who has never been out of Europe. Dr. Junker is 
above all things a collector, and the main object of his journey 
was apparently to collect specimens of the fauna, flora, and 
curiosities of the districts through which he travelled. Gordon 
made him a free gift of large boxes containing ethnographical 
specimens from Shagga. On Dr. Junker’s arrival at St. Petersburg, 
on his way home, he found to his extreme sorrow that all his 
hides and skins were mildewed and spoilt, and the pottery and all 
fragile articles smashed. But luckily the ethnographical collection 
was for the most part intact. He handed most of it to the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg; the rest he gave to a 
Museum in Berlin. 

But, though Dr. Junker’s mission was peaceful and scientific, 
he saw, and apparently saw without any deep concern, in the 
course of his explorations many scenes of horror, and murder, 
and bloodshed. He seems to have been an equable philosopher 
who took things as they came, and who did not feel at all dis- 

osed to take upon himself the -réle of a philanthropist or a 
Counitation. ‘or instance, he tells us without any visible 
sign of emotion or disapproval that the “Chief Liki, enraged b 
the loss of his herds and the despoiling of his fields, marched wi 
the courage of despair on our camp. He wasalone, and quickly 
shot off several arrows. A ball then shattered his arm above 
the elbow, and our Bombeh soldiers fell on him, mutilating his 
corpse and cutting off his head, which was given to me and pre- 
pared for my collection !” 


* Travels in Africa during the years 1875-1878. By Dr. Wilhelm 
German by ‘4. 1 Keane. Illustrated. 


The witness (Mr. Whistler) then paused, and examining attentively 


Junker. ‘Translated from the 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


says the Doctor, “ some bottles of the Warburg ‘fever tincture,” 9 
a supply of which had just reached him, securely packed ing 79 
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| 


us some exciting stories about the African 
to be more hated by other animals than the | 


Birds and baboons are his special 


Dr. Junker tells 


yard, who appears 
"pat in the fable. 


. One of these leopards paid him a visit in his bed- | 
room, but an Englishman shot him, and Dr. Junker has kept | 
“The young leopard, however, is harmless, and 


ie When I visited a menagerie in Kassala I saw | 
girafies, ostriches, all kinds of water-fowl moving about, and | 
small elephants standing quietly together, while Kohn’s little 
three-year-old daughter was playing on a couch with a young 
lion, a leopard, monkeys, and young hyzenas, tossing balls from one 
to another.” The doctor, too, had his experiences of crocodiles, 
and saw one of them bite a boy's arm so clean off at the shoulder 
«that not even the least shred of sinew projected from the stump. 
Only a few drops of blood fell from the clean cut, and nothing 
was needed except careful bandaging.” q 

The musky odour of the substance which these Saurians secrete 
from certain glands is regarded by the Soudanese asa highly prized 
and precious perfume. At Khartum (Dr. Junker has his own ee 
of spelling proper names), where our traveller was regaled with 
dances and dinners, he takes occasion to say that knives and forks 
are not at all necessary to cleanliness. There isso much washing 
of the fingers which handle the food that he could find no dis- 
turbing element in his enjoyment of a genuine Oriental repast. 
We are given pictures of the bells used by the Bombehs, which 
remind us very much of the cow-bells which we see in the Bavarian 
Tyrol. The slave-trade has been forbidden, as we know, by the 
Egyptian Government; but Dr. Junker says that none of the 
agents of that Government, whether Egyptians, Turks, or 
Soudanese, object to slavery on principle, or hold the traffic to be 
criminal. It is forbidden by the Viceroy, and is sometimes 

nished with rigorous severity ; but why they do not know and 


u 
} not care to understand. 


A SELECTION FROM THE “LIBER.”* 


it is to be presumed that the success of “ Vere Foster's’ 
water-colour books on landscape and marine painting, with 
reproductions of Turner's designs in both classes, has partly led to 
the production of this more ambitious work on similar lines. We 
miss upon the cover of this stately production the magic name of 
“Vere Foster,” and also that of Mr. Poynter, whose South 
Kensington Drawing-books issue from the same corner of art 
publication. We do not pretend to understand the inner 
mysteries which underlie the apparent connexion between all 
these efforts to educate Young England in the Graphic Arts; for, 
though this Drawing-book is not fathered by Mr. Poynter, it is 
yet called a “South Kensington Drawing-book,” and its pub- 
lishers are the same as of those books affiliated to him and to 
“Vere Foster.” But there is one undoubted link between all, 
and that is one of merit; and this, the latest, is the most im- 
portant and the most beautiful, and claims attention from other 
points of view than the educational. 

To quote the title-page, this Selection from the “ Liber Stu- 
diorum” of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., is designed for “ Artists, art 
students, and amateurs,” it is “ suggested by the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin,” it has “an historical introduction by Frederick Wed- 
more,” and “ practical notes by Frank Short,” besides “extracts 
from the writings of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A.,and others.” 
Here is an array of talent calculated to make the boldest reviewer 
draw breath, and when he reads further that it is published 
“under the sanction of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education,” he may well feel that there is nothing left for him to 
say. But this is not all, for after the title-page comes the preface 
by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., in which we find not only all these 
brave names repeated, but the merits of their owners described. 
Mr. Short has engraved plates from the “ Liber” in such a manner 
as to call forth high praise from Mr. Ruskin, and admiration from 
every connoisseur of the “ Liber.” Mr. Brooke “ gave liberty to 
borrow from his writings, thus diffusing the eloquence he has 
poured out upon the work.” “Mr. Wedmore—whose knowledge 
of the subject is well known—came forward with his graceful 


and Turner's craft in icular, which he could not coxscien- 


| tiously ignore. As to Mr. Goulding, his only consolation will be 


that the sphere of that admirable “ print-editor ” does not extend 


beyond four copperplates. 
At this point at least there is a chance for him to “ come in.” 


| He might complain that the method of reproduction of the etch- 


ings, especially those that are reduced in size, gives undue pro- 


/minence to the darker passages, so that some of them are 


unpleasantly “spotty,” and even with regard to the reductions of 
the complete sages he might reasonably contend that the total 

effect, if still fine, was not quite the same as that of the originals. 

But if we suppose the critic to be not ill-natured, and to have 

recovered his breath; what then? Why, then, the book (or 

portfolio) deserves praise, considerable if not unstinted. It is the 

highly organized production of several earnest and cultivated men, 

who have, all of them here, and some of them elsewhere, done their 

best to popularize what is, perhaps, the greatest achievement of 
one of the greatest geniuses that England has produced. It is 
fair to presume that this is the main intention of a somewhat 
complicated undertaking. The promoters have, we think, some- 
what overrated the ignorance of the public in regard to the 
“Liber.” They take little orno account of the publications of the 
Autotype Company, or of other ways in which the “ Liber” has 
been popularized before; they overrate, we fear, the probable 
effect of their own publication on the public taste. The public 
which this will in all probability reach has been reached before. 
The notion of turning the “ Liber” into a drawing-book is not 
altogether happy. It is, as Mr. Wedmore truly observes, an 
illustration of landscape composition; and this is a very different 
thing from a pictorial copybook. The etchings, valuable as they 
may be to advanced artists, especially to painters and engravers, 
were not meant to teach persons how to draw; and they will 
never be of much use for this end. They may teach a certain 
Turneresque elegance in drawing trees; something, perhaps, of 
Turner's touch; but these can scarcely be acquired without 
mannerism, and it is questionable whether it is desirable to learn 
them at all, except as a means of more fully appreciating Turner. 
Mr. Frank Short’s experience of the value of copying the “ Liber” 
is, no doubt, worthy of much consideration ; but it must be re- 
membered that he has studied it for the express object of imitating 
it as closely as he can, and with the feeling of an engraver. 
If Turner had prepared plates for the purpose of instructing 
pupils how to draw from nature, he would have gone to work 
in a very different way. These etchings do not explain them- 
selves, and to copy them is to a great extent an unintelligent 
exercise of the hand. To perceive the reason of a great number 
of the lines it is necessary to know by heart the plate as finished 
with mezzotint. 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to imply that this is not a useful 
as well as a beautiful work, or that, if it only tends to spread a 
knowledge of the “ Liber,” it will not have a sufficient reason for 
existence. It is scarcely possible to turn over its pages without 
being struck with that sense of form and that beauty of composi- 
tion which are so wanting in the landscapes of the present day. 
The language of line is almost universally disregarded, the dignity 
of design has almost ceased to be felt, by modern — of 
landscape ; and with them has disappeared, not only the conven- 
tions, but some of the noblest qualities, both intellectual and 
poetic, of the older schools. It is the principal value of this pub- 
lication that it contains a good selection from a storehouse of 
design—masterly, masculine, and various—which, if it were as 
well known and as much prized by artists as it should be, could 
scarcely fail to elevate met invigorate the whole school of English 


landscape. 


GAMBETTA.* 


ie we had been asked beforehand what the task of writing a 

Life of Léon Gambetta would be like, we should have said 
that it would be even as that stock example of unsatisfactory 
work, the making of bricks without straw. If it had been 
answered that this could hardly be the case with a man who had 


pen”; and, finally, Mr. Goulding has printed the plates in a way 
which “reflects great credit on Mr. Goulding’s care and talent as 
4n artistic printer.” After this, what is to be done but to swell the 
tide of applause ? But the critic baffled of his proper prey may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for muttering between his ill-natured teeth, 
“Ifthe wine be so good, why this intolerable amount of bush ?” 
But the ill-natured critic will not have his temper improved 
when he enters in and tastes the vintage, for he will then find 
that Mr. Ward's panegyric is not so undeserved as he would like 
itto be. He may wish Mr. Wedmore’s grace were a little less 
__ Constrained, and Mr. Stopford Brooke's eloquence a little more 
80; but he will find it difficult to deny the existence of either. 
He will find, moreover, that in his introductory essay the former 
States the facts of his theme with ease and accuracy, while in 
matters of critical controversy he steers his way neatly between 
the “Scylla” of Ruskin and the “Charybdis” of Hamerton. It 
1 also cause him more surprise than pleasure to find that, 
while Mr. Ward's encomium of Mr. Short as a mezzotint engraver 
and a sympathetic imitator of Turner's work is fully justified, 
that artist has claims to write about art workmanship in general, 


| been so conspicuous in the midst of so much, we should have 
| replied that the conspicuousness of Gambetta came mostly from 
| this—that he floated on the top, making very inflated empty 
| speeches the while, which are disgustingly wersh stuff to make 
' biographies out of. After reading Mr. Marzials’s short Life 
| we see how completely we should have been in the right. It 
| is needless to add how thoroughly this confirms that opinion 
of Mr. Marzials’s good sense which we already entertained. He 
is, as a good biographer must be, an admirer of his man, but 
_he shirks nothing ; and in one passage he has so exactly laid his 
finger on what we believe to be the truth about Gambetta that 
| we shall quote it at large. Mr. Marzials, in speaking of the report 
that attempts were made to hire Gambetta for the Imperialist 
side after the Baudin affair, and of the praise given to his disin- 
terestedness in sticking to his principles, says :— 

But here, I think, commendation is ws | due. Far be it from me to 
imply a doubt of his real disinterestedness. When, however, we ate asked 
to regard that disinterestedness as particularly meritorious, then we are 
bound to inguire into the circumstances of the time. Were they such as 
to make it probable that a young man of genuine power would best gratify 


* A Selection from the “ Liber Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
London: Blackie & Son, Limited. ¥ 


* The Statesman Series—Life of Léon Gambetta. By Frank T. 
Marzials. London: Allen & Co. 1890. 
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his ambition by accepting the favour of the Empire, or by making himself 
the mouthpiece of the democracy ? To this question there can, I think, be 
but one answer. In the latter end of the year 1868, and the beginning of 
1869, the Empire was like a wounded whale—huge, but visibly struck, and 
floundering. Its old despotic policy had had its day, though the legacy of 
passionate hatred accumulated by that policy still remained, and the new 
licy of comparative Liberalism was still untried, was not yet even frankly 
accepted by the Emperor. The alliance offered to the young orator was 
thus only an alliance with disintegration and death. But, on the other 
hand, the democratic party was young, vigorous, renewing the confidence 
in itself so rudely shaken in 1848 and 1851, and once more in a kind of 
morning-flush of hope. The moment, therefore, was just one in which 
prestige and power could be best secured on the somewhat cheap terms ofa 
virulent opposition. In matters of government, no less than in matters 
military, the furia francese is only too often shown on the side of attack 
rather than defence. This is one of the curses of the country. And young 
Gambetta must have known full well that his political interests, altogether 
apart from his convictions, lay with the democratic Republicans. 
Mr. Marzials’s admiration stops well on the right side of 
idolatry. The best of the passage is formed by the words “the 
somewhat cheap terms.” In fact, the note of Gambetta’s faculty, 
his eloquence, and his success, is just precisely cheapness. His 
defiance of the Imperial Government in the Baudin trial was as 
cheap as dirt. A Public Prosecutor who could be shouted down, 
judges who sat gasping in amazement, and a Government which 
allowed sedition to be preached with impunity, were no such 
terrible enemies. Gambetta’s personal influence over his café 
friends, too, was of the cheapest. We are told that he was 
looked up to by MM. Wolff and Sarcey; but a man might 
be looked up to by MM. Sarcey and Wolff without being a 
Colossus. All we gather about the great Léon in those days is 
that he was a healthy, bawling, noisy young animal with a 
loud voice, a boundless Southern conceit in himself, a great 
command of Republican formulas, and a keen zest for plea- 
sure of the ordinary garlic and other kind. Such men often have 
an influence among lads. That he should have become the first 
man in France only proves to what a level of mediocrity the 
political faculty of France had sunk. Gambetta never met but 
one real statesman in his path—M. Thiers—who was his master 
whenever he chose. As for the rest, what force was required to 
beat the likes of the unutterably little and commonplace men 
who filled the rest of the stage ? Animal vivacity and “go” were 
enough ; and those things Gambetta had in abundance. What 
dake had we have never been able to see; nor does Mr. Marzials 
tellus. The man’s speeches are mostly the merest froth ; not quite 
so empty as the dreary platitudes and formulas of M. Clémenceau, 
but nearly so. Their bed force was probably eonsiderable 
when they were spoken, but on paper they are intolerable fustian. 
As Mr. Marzials has to confess, he never really governed. His 
administration in Tours was a mere mob rule. His famous 
Ministry, after all the predictions made for it, turned out the 
most complete wind-egg ever laid even in France. There are 
few more absurd incidents in the life of any man than the story 
very loyally told by Mr. Marzials of how Gambetta publicly 
promised “to be there” when his friends were going to de- 
monstrate against the Empire in 69, and how, as soon as it 
a that the gensdarmes would be allowed “to give” this 
time, the heroic man decided to remain quietly ir Switzerland. 
If that incident was not in M. Daudet’s mind when he wrote 
Numa Roumestan, it has doubtless occurred to him more than 
once in the course of his labours on the Life of Tartarin. These 
two names always turn up under one’s pen when it is engaged on 
Léon Gambetta. For the rest, it is not to be denied that = had 
their virtues. He was a good fellow in his and their way—that 
is, from the skin outwards. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


N its new form Mr. Gosse’s On Viol and Flute is nothing less 
and something more than a reprint of the volume with the 
same title published sixteen years since. To quote the prefato 
note, it contains “ all that the author desires to preserve of suc 
of his verses as were published up to the year 1879, in certain 
volumes, all of which are now out of print.” Graced by the 
sympathetic designs of Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr, Thornycroft— 
a frontispiece and afterpiece that seem to proclaim the truth that 
with Mr. Gosse the flute outsings the viol—the book is extremely 
pretty, and reveals more than any single volume of the author the 
range and accomplishment of his lyrical faculty. The selection 
shows a nice Poo ey and errs, if at all, on the side of exclusion. 
Among the additional poems are the songs from King Erik, the 
songs from the charming chamber-play 7he Unknown Lover, and 
asingle sonnet from a yet earlier volume. Of the occasional 
verse, the fine poem “On the Loss of the Eurydice” must be 
noted, together with the first-fruits of that movement in favour 
of foreign metrical forms of which Mr. Gosse was a pioneer. 
Hereare rondeau and ballade, villanelle and sestina; and the “ Praise 


* On Viol and Flute. By Edmund Gosse. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. Lim. 1890. 

Songs of Siluria, By M.E. and I. 8. London: Elliot Stock. 1890. 

Lostara. By Sophia Lydia Walters. London: Elliot Stock. 1890. 

Song Strays. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

Eleusis, Chicago: privately printed. 1890. 


ong a Drama. By James L, Thornely. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. Lin. 1890. . 


of Dionysus”—that stately and melodious chant royal which Mr, 


impressed by the admirable execution of these poems. By the 
and a ready command of metrical resources, Mr. Gosse escapes 
that commonest fate of poets—to be praised or blamed by piece. 
meal. It is the rare distinction of many of these graceful lyrics 
that you cannot detach a verse here or a stanza there without 
consciously injuring the poem you would thus honour. Carlyle’s 
“critic fly” cannot batten on work of this artistry. Perhaps the 
most inexplicable criticism ever uttered by Coleridge was his com- 
plaint of Spenser that there was something almost painful in the 
impeccable technique of that poet’s verse. Was it that Coleridge 


was himself a metrical artist without a rival. “ You know,” he 
adds, as if touched by the inconsistency between his criticism 
and his own poetic example, “how highly I praise good versifica- 


yields. While the lyrical appeal is instant and unobtrusive, 
subject and form, like the voice and the instrument, are in happiest 


“The Almond Tree,” where the metrical setting of the lyrical 
idea is felt to be a spontaneous process, the fittest medium and 
es fairest for the poetic expression of this dignified and pathetic 
ament. 

Songs of Siluria is an interesting little book, inspired by a 
fervid patriotism that becomes the modern successors to the Welsh 
bards. The writer of the introduction laments the neglect of the 
history of the marches of Wales and the rich stores of legend 
still unsung. We are minded that they rhymed in Britain long 
before they gave over blank alliterative verse in England. It 
was “ gallant little Wales” that gave to England the “ crowning 

ace of rhyme.” Was not Wallace a Welshman, and William 
e Walys his right designation? In some spirited stanzas— 
“Scotia and Cambria ”—this truth is chronicled :— 


Boast, Scotland ! of thy noble line 
Of Douglas or of Moray ; 

Rehearse thy tale of woe and bale, 
Of border fight and foray ; 


From Cambrian race thy noblest came, 
Who died from death to save thee ; 
When Wallace bled thy hopes were tled, 

The hopes thy hero gave thee. 


But, of a truth, the race of Taliesin has not been prolonged to 
those latter days in the beautiful Silurian land. Yet is there a 
genuine singing capacity revealed in the lyrics and sonnets of this 
leasant volume, and the visitor to the Brecon beacons, Llyn 
afaddan, the vales of Neath and Usk and the coast of Glamorgan, 
will find sympathetic solace in the Songs of Siluria. 

Lostara is a wild, vague, and mystical production, dedicated, 
to the sore affright of the poetical reader, to those who would 
reconcile opposing schools of science and philosophy. ‘The poem 
is better than the promise of this inscription, though hard enough 
to read from its utter formlessness. Like the “ Fane of Banners,” 
painted with a Shelleyan lavishness of phrase and a more than 
Shelleyan disregard of concrete images, where the spirits of the 
just meet, “of whom Lovarre is chief, in splendour clad,” 
Lostara is “ full of winding ways” and labyrinthian intricacies. 
Now and again a poetic thought, expressed as only a poet can 
shape imaginings, flashes on the reader, and he is lured “ darkly, 
painfully afar” into bewildering chaos, until light breaks once 
more, only to be extinguished as before. 

The poetical method of the author of Song Strays is somewhat 
akin to that of the photographer—the “ artist photographer ” per- 
haps we should say. He fixes, in the briefest lyrical limits, some 
fugitive impression of a great name, famous in song and story ; or 
he groups two such names and registers the final spiritual tri- 
umph of wronged love in “ CEnone to Paris dead” or “ Mary to 
Rizzio’s Voice.” The “ Stanzas and Strophes,” the “Sonnets and 
Sestets,” have this quality of presentation in common; they con- 
centrate some emotional crisis, or some climax in the spiritual 
experience or life-history of persons renowned in drama or legend. 
The sestets are often truly epigrammatic. The stanzas or strophes 
are also not less concise than clear in utterance. Here, for ex- 
ample, is “ Orestes to Pylades,” a poem that well represents the 
microcosmical treatment of the author :— 


O thou! as the bare shore waits the sea 

To whelm and to cover it, 1 wait thee ! 

Pour on my soul the tide of thy soul, 

And into its hollows thy fuiness roll ; 

Fill it with glory of motion and sound, 

Stir it and shock it to its firmest ground :— 
Draw to me, throb to me, break on me ; 

I am shore that throbs for thee;—be my sea! 


Eleusis is a poem in the stanza of In Memoriam devoted to 


“the Eternal Questioning, Whence and Why?” Though not so 
long as its model, it recalls Johnson’s criticism of Lycidas in one 


Grief has not, we are reminded, leisure to make long 


the flow of elegiac song, nor does the voice of sorrow assu 
its passionate regret and i 


longing in vague questionings. C) 
try of Eleusis, somehow, does not tell of truth or profundity. 
t shows genuine facility in craftsmanship, yet contrives to leave 


on a5, Common Life, By William Toynbee. London: Remington & 
I 


the impression of a pastiche, or, at the best, of a deft reflection of 


J. A. Symonds justly cites in his cloud of witnesses to the com. | 
plexity and variety of the Victorian lyric. Once again are we © 


gift of a delicate ear, a minute attention to rhythmical expression, © 


wanted “something craggy,” or was he alienated from right judg- § 
ment by some irritation of the hour, some revolutionary caprice? He | 


tion.” Mr. Gosse’s volume is rich in the pleasure that good verse © 


accord. Perhaps the finest example of this artistic union is | 
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the author's original study. The source of song is too plainly 
marked in these verses :— 
Alas for him whose harp outrung 
The first low minor-chord of doubt, 
And gave that bitter keynote out 
Whereto uncounted souls have sung. 


Alas for him who out of tune 
With the young earth’s clear-voiced refrain, 
Made tears the burden of his strain, 

And saw a clouded sky at noon. 


The hero of Mr. Thornely’s play is not the African explorer, 
but the seventh Earl of Derby, one of the most loyal and unfor- 
¢unate of Royalist leaders in the Parliamentary war. Mr. 
Thornely's drama shows some constructive skill. The leadin 
characters are fairly well drawn, and the dialogue is terse an 
expressive, though a trifle too declamatory at times. At the 
same time it is only too obvious that the writer has not con- 
sidered the play from the representative point of view. A 
drama composed for the reader, ignoring the stage and its 
audience altogether, must necessarily lack vitality. Thus it is 
impossible to discern ee in the dramatic quality of Mr. 
Thornely’s play that distinguishes it from the rank and file of the 

tical drama. It may be read with a certain amount of plea- 
sure, yet it is inconceivable that the play should achieve the legi- 
timate end of play-writing, and be successfully acted. 

Mr. Toynbee’s Lays of Common Life are recitative verses of the 
most uncompromising order. To read them soberly, and in 
silence, is impossible. They compel you to attempt the platform 
style, to declaim them to an imaginary audience, with the exces- 
sive gesture and emphasis that never fail to impress a popular 
gathering. The themes are familiar, and the style not new. 
The wicked Earl, the abandoned lady, the virtuous policeman 
who knew the abandoned lady in her innocent youth, the flower- 
girl who observes of her flowers that they “are angels all 
tender with tears!” these all figure in the Lays, tricked out with 
the specious art and jejune sentiment of reciter’s poetry. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We shall probably return to the autobiographic Vie de Henri 
Brulard (1), which, like most things of Beyle’s, is worth 
taking, as the idiotic husband in a novel or tale which we forget 
requested his guests to take his cigars, avec recueillement. M. 
Stryienski its introducer, and his introduction, may be worth a 
few words. As usual with this class of French editor, he gives 
us no account of the origin of his document, though he gives us 
many details about its contents. His own remarks are funny. 
Beyle, he says, was “ aristocratique dans le sens absolu du mot.” 
We should have said that, if there ever was a snob of genius dans 
de sens absolu du mot, it was Beyle. He informs us magisterially 
that, if you write at forty, you write aprés la vie; if you write 
at five and twenty, you write avant la vie; and that you must 
(apparently) write at thirty-five to write pendant la vie. Lord! 


M. Michel's work on Ruysdael (2), or, rather, the Ruysdaels and 
their school, is a good addition to the “ Artistes célébres,” because 
it takes in hand to disembroil the works of Solomon and Jacob 
Ruysdael, and has a very useful catalogue (not universal or usual 
in the series) of the locality of the principal pictures. We in 
England, and particularly in London, are admittedly rich in the 
works of the greater Ruysdael, and though, like all good things of 
the kind, they bear translation into black and white fairly, they can- 
not be said to be thoroughly well seen in it. Yet M. Michel's book 
43 a useful one, and may be particularly recommended to any one 
who has hitherto been contented with Mr. Ruskin’s dictum that 
Ruysdael’s pictures “ are furniture pictures, unworthy of 
praise, and undeserving of blame.” Which, being interpreted, 
means that Ruysdael had the impudence to paint in his own way, 
and to the best of that way, not in some other way which had 

he good fortune (by no means certainly the merit) to please his 
ritic. Shall we ever get a critic in art or in literature who will 
teach the public that all good ways are good ? 

M. Léon de Tinseau has, as the schoolboy said, “ exquired his 
ntique mother,” or, in other words, has returned to the style in 
whic he first made his mark some years ago; and the result is 
“ ” and “Fontluce,” the 

ory in the volume (3), are what it is, or was not lo 0, 
in Paris to call berguinades—that is to say, 
- a er pessimist, nor “ shoking,” nor decadent, nor deliquescent, 

quod exit in “ent,” except decent and excellent. 
, r] ero of the first, a Marquis de Vitrac, who is penniless, 
- employed by the State at ten pounds a month, after having 
~ is shoulder smashed in the German war, is a little, a very 

“ie, more of a muff than he need have been; the heroine is 
. eryiittle forward and the aged aunt a very little grotesque 
* = ou come to take them to pieces. But there is no need to 

€ them to pieces ; and, when not subjected to that unpleasant 
jrocem, they are very agreeable personages. Of the naughty 


(1) Vie de Henri Brulard. Publice i 

rr Paris : Charpentier. 
2) Les artistes cclébres--Jacob van R. t i de lécol: 

Harlem. Par Michel. Paris: Librairie de 
(3) Strass et diamants. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


ple of the story we are inclined to think that the old notary is 
et off too easily (for he did a very dirty thing), and the elderly 
adventuress (who, after all, did nothing worse than intend to 
bestow, not only her equivocal reputation, but her very authentic 
wealth, on the hero in the regular way of the altar) not quite 
easily enough; but that is matter of taste. “ Fontluce,” which 
follows, tells how a mother-ridden Marquis by constancy and 
good luck overcame the obstinacy of his mamma and married 
his beloved. Both are told in a very lively style, though the 
Marquis does attest the eternal repose of his father. What 
philosopher will ever tell us why it is impossible to conceive 
any English Bertrand de Fontluce in a row with his mother 
attesting the eternal repose of that lady's defunct husband, or 
any English novelist of a tithe of M. de Tinseau’s power making 
him do it, or the further fact that it seems consumedly ridiculous 
to the Englishman, and a dignified and heroic utterance to a 
Frenchman ? 

The prolific and agreeable M. du Boisgobey has left his 
Plongeur family (a good riddance) and has taken to something 
like a new line altogether, which (the réclame says) challenges 
comparison with Dumas, and which may, less extravagantly, be 
said to challenge it with Amédée Achard or the author of 
Whitefriars. The scene of Fontenay-Coup-d épée (4) is laid in 
the Peninsula, but M. du Boisgobey has not brought France and 
England face to face—except for a mere instant in Sir John 
Moore's unlucky business—only France and Spain. There have 
been occasions in history when the encounter of the two nations 
was more glorious for France ; but “ Fortuné ” is not a Chauvinist. 
M. Charpentier has not been quite so fortunate in his third ad- 
venture with “ La nouvelle collection” as with the two former. 
M. Fabre and M. Theuriet gave him, if not quite masterpieces, 
work much above the common. M. Calmettes (5) is only me out 
of the common that he sometimes writes the odd new French, shot 
and veined partly with slang and partly with capricious inver- 
sions or curtailments of phrase. Otherwise, there is not much 
distinction in his book. Its frontispiece represents a gentleman, 
with a tall hat and a frock-coat, carrying a young woman, not 
apparently of very tender years, with a smile on his counte- 
nance which is inimitably childlike and bland. As for Candeur (6), 
it is a curious reductio ad absurdum of that very Beylism to 
which we have alluded, and in which the most interesting thing 
is that one never quite knows whether it is b/ague or sincerity. 
The author thinks that “les ames banales et sensibles bondiront ” 
when they read him. Does the soul bound? For our part, we 
should say that the mouth was more likely to yawn. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


the comprehensive title The Advancement of Science 
(Macmillan & Co.) Professor E. Ray Lankester has collected 
from the pages of reviews and other sources a number of essays 
and lectures on various scientific subjects which collectively illus- 
trate, with the author's usual clearness and vigour of statement, 
the present outlook and practical tendencies of science. Several 
of the topics discussed in these reprints are of considerable in- 
terest to the general public. The plea for increased State aid to 
scientific research in the British Association address, “ Biology and 
the State,” is as fresh and forcible now as when it was delivered 
at Southport in 1883. Most persons, again, who are interested 
in the theories and practice of M. Pasteur—and who is not ?— 
will read or re-read, as may be, Mr. Ray Lankester’s able and 
searching essay, “ Pasteur and Hydrophobia,” and be established 
in the true faith of inoculation and the protective virus. In an 
appendix to this article, written in 1886, the results of M. Pasteur’s 
treatment are summarized to last year. Another question of 
public interest was dealt with in the author's address on the 
scientific results of the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, when the 
hope was expressed that a “ house of research ” or marine labora- 
tory might be founded in the interests of the national food supply. 
Mr. Ray Lankester refers with natural gratification to the — 
establishment of the Marine Biological Association, and the suc- 
cessful building and endowment of the Laboratory at Plymouth. 

Dr. John Macintosh’s Scotland, contributed to the “ — of 
the Nations” Series (Fisher Unwin), though a readable book on 
the whole, and one that shows excellent discrimination in such 
matters as proportion and condensation, does not altogether 
triumph over the cramped conditions under which the writer of a 
nation’s story must necessarily work. Dr. Macintosh’s skill is 
displayed best in the opening chapters that treat of early 
Christianity in Scotland and in the justly fuller historical treat- 
ment he has accorded to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The historical method should surely dominate such books as 
these, if mere sketchiness is to be avoided. It is hard, of eourse, 
to draw a fast and rigid line at the Union, though it is obvious 
that the results of the Union cannot be effectively presented in 
a single brief chapter. “ Modern Literature,” too, is a theme it 
were better to have left untouched than to risk the hazard of a 
touch-and-go glance that yields nothing that every reader of the 
series has not been possessed of since boyhood. 


(4) Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Deux tomes. 

‘aris: Plon. 
(5) Scur ainée. Par Fernand Calmettes. Paris : Charpentier. 

(6) Candeur, Pav André Maurel. Paris: Perrin. 
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The collected essays of the late Miss Constance C. W. Naden— 
Induction and Deduction (Bickers & Sons)—appear with a brief 
memoir of the gifted author, whose poetical promise was of a 
kind so striking and original that we had anticipated for her 
a progress in poesy of no ordinary interest. Miss Naden, how- 
ever, abandoned the Muses for the study of ethics, the philosophic 
systems of the past, the sociology of the present, living apart from 
the charms of Poesy in abstruse and severer fieldsof thought. In 
her leading essay the writer throws light upon accepted defini- 
tions of the inductive and deductive processes in the course of an 
historical survey of philosophic thought, extending from Aristotle 
to Kant and Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is an odd experience to 
pass from Miss Naden’s vivacious verse to these excursions into the 
still-vexed sea of philosophy, and not without a shiver have we 
made the cold plunge. 

Far from the fear of the Bishop of Peterborough is the Rev. 
C. W. Stubbs, who in a volume of Liverpool sermons and ad- 
dresses, entitled For Christ and City! (Macmillan & Co.), sets 
forth with much enthusiasm the ideal of what is called “ social 
Christianity.” 

Mr. John Davidson's Perfervid: the Cureer of Ninian Jamies 


Murrell’s Masso-Therapeutics (H. KK. Lewis); Longfellow’s ven 
sion of the Paradiso (Routledge); and the seventh and thir 
editions of Mr. Alfred Chapman’s Income-Tax, and How to Get it 


Refunded, and Inhabited House Duty—usefwl handy books pub § 


lished by Messrs. Effingham Wilson & Co. 


We have also received The Constitutional History of Souh @ 


Australia, by the Hon. Boyle Travers Finniss (Simpkin & Co); 
Mad Doctors, by One of Them (Swan Sonnenschein & Co); 
Chess Problems, by James Rayner (Swan Sonnenschein & Co,); 
The Brief for the Government, by W. IL. Meridyth (Blackwood), 
The Days of James IV., by G. Gregory Smith, M.A. (David Nutt); 
Elementary Mechanics (Blackie) ; Structural and Systematic 
Botany, by Professor D. H. Campbell (Boston: Ginn & Co); 
Musical Groundwork, by F. J. Crowest (Warne & Co.) ; Physi 
ology and Hygiene for Home Nursing, by C. E. Fitzgerald, M.D, 
(Bell & Sons); The Church of my Baptism, and Why I Returned 
to it, by W. F. H. King (Burns & Oates); The Musical Yeap 
Book of the United States, 1889-90, by (i. H. Wilson (Boston; 
Mudge); Cyeling, by H. H. Gritlin (Bell & Sons), and The New 
“ Little Folks’” Painting Book (Cassell). 


(Ward & Downey), illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss, is an extra- 
vaganza in two parts, illustrative of the “perfervidum ingenium 
Seotorum,” or perhaps of the perilous relationship between great 
wit and madness, as the poet hasit. The atmosphere of unreality 
and the pervading presence of “ other worldliness” are happily 
suggested in the sketch of Ninian, the heir of the Stuarts, and in 
the story of the two boys who rehearse the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
unconsciously caricature Quixotism very successfully in their per- 
fervid zeal. 

Allowing that he writes for the young Social Democrat and 
the ignorant Secularist, Mr. E. Belfort Bax offers readings of 
history in The Story of the French Revolution (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) that may prove too sickening for some among his audience. 
The dirty and indecent language he applies to Marie Antoinette 
and his impudent defence of the September massacres—“ There 
has never in all history been more excuse” than for these 
literally tyrannical butcheries, says Mr. Bax—probably correctly 
gauge the tastes and the historical knowledge of the readers of 
Justice. Much more surprising is it that Mr. Bax has been able 
to find a publisher. 

In the “ Canterbury Poets” we have Great Odes: English and 
American( Walter Scott), selected and edited by Mr. William Sharp. 
The selection is an odd jumble of masterpieces by Spenser, Gray, 
Coleridge, and of pieces of verse that are neither “odes” nor 
“great.” Mr. Sharp would have done better if he had followed 
the example set by Mr. Gosse’s English Odes. 

A notable reprint in book form from Household Words is The 


Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, &c. (Chapman & Hall), with | 


illustrations by Arthur Layard. This volume contains the best 
[ese eo of the partnership of Dickens and Wilkie Collins. The 
and of Dickens is tolerably constant in the “ Idle Apprentices,” 
and needs no detective vision. “No Thoroughfare” perhaps is, 
of the three stories here reprinted, the most successful as a blend, 
and the curiously unequal narrative, “The Perils of Certain 
English Prisoners,” the strangest result of the cor:bination. 

With a fair field for research, there should be no lack of sup- 

forthcoming to the Berkshire Notes and Queries, edited by 

r. G, F, Tudor Sherwood (Elliot Stock), the latest of the already 
numerous county journals of genealogy, topography, and anti- 

uities. The new venture, which is issued quarterly, comprises 
lists of wills, administrations, non-parochial registers, and the 
first instalment of a descriptive catalogue of Berkshire records in 
the British Museum. 

Mrs. Edmond R. Wodehouse's Index to the Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, edited by Sir George Grove (Macmillan & Co.), is 
a considerable volume. In addition to a full general index to 
the four volumes of the Dictionary, it catalogues the contribu- 
tions of each writer. 

-Like the swallow, the “Summer Numbers” this year have 
come before the summer. Mr. Bret Harte’s new story, “ A Ward 


of the Golden Gate,” with illustrations by Messrs. Forestier and | 


Montbard—the Jddustrated London News holiday number—is told 
with the old charm and freshness that marked the author's first 
Californian tales. In the Graphic “Summer Number” Mr. 
Outram Tristram’s “ King of Hearts,” illustrated by H. Railton 
and G. Thomson, occupies the place of honour. 

In the last number of L’Art M. Félix Naquet reviews the chief 
examples of sculpture at the Salon, and M. Abel Patoux con- 
tributes a very interesting sketch of ‘the life of Ulysse Butin, 
with sketches, drawings, and some delightful autograph letters, 
full of amusing pen-and-ink sketches. Among the etchings is a 
fine example, after Julien Dupré, by H. Martin. 

Portraits of Sir J. D. Linton, Miss Margaret Macintyre, and 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, by M. Walery, appear in this month's issue 
of Our Celebrities (S. Low & Co.) Beauty's Queens for July 
contains portraits of Miss Mary Moore and Miss Olga Nethersole, 
both examples of “graphotone,” and a pastel drawing of Miss 
Maude Millett. 

Among new editions we have to note the Rev. W. Dunn 
Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library, with additions (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press); Mr. Thomas CGreenwood’s Public 
Labraries, third edition, rewritten (Simpkin & Co.); The Kingdom 
of God, by Professor A. B. Bruce (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark): 
the second edition of Mr. Reginald Dickinson's Constitu/ion and 
Procedure of Foreign Parliaments (Vacher & Co.); Dr. W. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Commun 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must alm 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers o 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMEM 
at the Or¥icg, 388 SourHaMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, 4 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 


The Satrurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; a 
Le Duprrerron, Boulevard des Capucines, and la 
Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


The Saturpay Reviewis duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXIX., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Alu 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had a@ 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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